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Put an Arch in every~>.rebox to protect the Treasurer 


Coal Money Is Now Paying For Arches 
Why Not Have the Arches? 








Last year’s bill for locomotive fuel 
on American Railroads was $672,891,000 
($10,000 per locomotive). 

To equip the remaining 15,000 archless 
engines with Security Sectional Arches 
would cost $100 each (average), a total 


of $1,500,000. 
Setting aside the equivalent of only 


0.2% of the coal bill would pay for arches 
for the entire 15,000 engines. 

When installed the 10% saving of the 
arch ($1,000 per year on the average loco- 
motive) will return the investment in a 
month. 

Every coal bill is paying for the arches 
many times over unless your road is 
100% arch equipped. 


AMERICAN -4ARCH COMPANY, INC. 


Locomotive Combustion Engineers 


Mec Cormick Building 
CHICAGO 
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1st Proper distribution of metal 
2nd Perfect fit without distortion of section 
3rd. Formed bya process which eliminates strain 
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READING Sr'stersoint 
A special analysis of Open Hearth Steel is used in the manufac- 


ture of Reading Compromise Joints. After casting, tensile 
strength is increased by a special method of heat treatment. 






Proper distribution of metal in the Reading design reinforces the 
point under greatest stress, at which point the metal is 2” 
heavier. 


A perfect fit is insured by casting from a pattern which conforms 
with rail sections specified. 


There is no strain in forming as the Reading methods require 
no bending, bars being cast to shape. 


American Chain Company, Incorporated 


Reading Specialties Division 
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Our foreign trade in railway equipment and supplies, inso- 
far as the government is interested in it, has been entrusted 
to the Industrial Machinery Division 


‘Government of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
Service tic Commerce. American consuls and 
to Trade representatives of the Department of 


Commerce are scattered the world over. 
It is their business to assist our foreign trade in every legiti- 
‘mate way. Information regarding opportunities for the sale 
of American goods, reports on business conditions in the 
‘various countries, peculiar local customs and laws which 
‘may influence business relations—all this and much more is 
transmitted by these representatives to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Washington, where the data are 
-distributed among the several divisions specializing in vari- 
ous industries. It is the division’s duty to assemble the 
‘information and interpret it to its industry. The chief of 
‘the Industrial Machinery Division announces the earnest 
-desire “to co-operate in every possible way with manufac- 
‘turers and exporters of railway equipment and supplies in 
‘the markets of the entire world.” The value of such a service 
-as this is obvious, but by close co-operation with the division 
it can be extended and increased. At a time when our exports 
‘are dwindling, a service such as this, which is designed to 
“promote foreign trade, should be utilized to the utmost. 


.A year ago the Committee on Heavy Electric Traction of 
the American Electric Railway Association pointed out the 
fact that the work of the heavy electric 


Committee traction committees of several associa- 
on tions overlapped, and much of their 
Electrification Work was duplicated. Railroads have 


been called upon to answer question- 
maires sent out by a number of associations, all asking 
for information on a single subject. A clearing house 
‘was suggested to remedy this situation. This year, ap- 
‘parently in an effort to correct the situation, the same 
A. E. R. A. committee included in its report a state- 
ment of the activities of each of the other associations 
‘which had committees at work on this subject. This is with- 
out question a step in the right direction, but in the same 
report the committee presents a considerable amount of data 
and information which is largely a duplication of what has 
been presented previously by the Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers. The electric locomotive data table pub- 
lished in this year’s report, except for some additions, is 
largely a duplication of part of a table prepared last year by 
the A. R. E. E. committee. Data are also presented on mul- 
tiple-unit equipment in this report, and the same report states 
that the A. R. E. E. committee is working on this subject. 
The bulk of the report consists of a bibliography, based 
largely on data issued two years ago by the A. R. E. E. com- 
mittee, enlarged, reclassified and brought up to date. This 
rearrangement is spoken of as co-operation, but it undoubtedly 
involves a duplication of effort as a new group of men have 
rehandled and reprinted the bibliography. An_invita- 
tion will probably be sent out by the American Electric 
Railway Association to the executive bodies of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association, the American Rail- 
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way Association, Mechanical Division, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Association of Railway Electrical Engi- 
neers, and such other organizations as the executive com- 
mittee of the A. E. R. A. may deem expedient, asking each 
association to appoint two representatives to serve on an 
American committee on electrification. This will probably 
meet with some opposition as the steam railroads are those 
most vitally interested, and it would seem logical that their 
representation should be in proportion -to the magnitude of 
their interest. This opposition is probably justifiable, and it 
may not be entirely feasible for one committee to handle all 
matters pertaining to electrification. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that all of the associations named should confer on the 
subject, and either form an American committee on electrifica- 
tion, or a steering committee which could assign appropriate 
parts of the work to each of the interested associations and 
thus unite and direct their efforts and do away with much 
unnecessary duplication and lost motion. 


The financial condition of the railroads during the past four 
or five years has been such that the appropriations for ma- 
chine tools, signaling, passing tracks, 
yards and similar improvements have 
of necessity been held in abeyance in 
spite of the fact that the savings that 
these expenditures would have pro- 
duced would represent a high rate of return on the proposed 
investment. In order to stimulate the investigations and 
calculations that are now required to revise these old esti- 
mates it would seem advisable to consider the increasingly 
favorable conditions that will undoubtedly influence the 
expenditures for improvements during the coming year. In 
brief, the steady increase in the net income of the roads 
should point to the probability that the railroads will soon 
be in a position to finance a considerable part of the exten- 
sive maintenance and improvement program that has been 
delayed so long. Considering these facts it would appear 
self-evident that the officers in charge of the various depart- 
ments should now investigate with added zeal the details of 
the equipment and materials listed on their proposed budget 
estimates in order to ascertain whether they are still in accord- 
ance with the best practice. 


Revise the 
Old 
Estimates 


The New York Central on October 1, in a letter addressed 
by President A. H. Smith to the company’s 75,000 employees, 
announced the adoption of a plan in- 


Helping tended to assist them in the purchase 
Employees 00 the installment plan of stock in the 
Buy Stock  °mpany. The accession of this im- 


portant system to the ranks of those 
who believe in the value of this idea is a matter of congratu- 
lation. The Railway Age has advocated the encouragement 
of investment by employees in the stock of the company by 
which they are employed. On the one hand the employees 
are led to take a greater interest in their company and on 
the other the assistance given the employees to lay aside their 
funds is always praiseworthy. The value of the idea is 
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further pointed out by the success that has accompanied the 
plan on the Lehigh Valley which was the first large railroad 
to adopt it or by the favor with which similar plans are re- 
garded and utilized by the official personnel and employees 
of such industrial companies as the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, the United States Steel Corporation, 
etc. While it is true that the stocks of certain railroads, such 
as the Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, etc., are held in sizable 
proportion by officers and employees, it is unfortunate that 
the railways have been as slow as they have been in adopting 
and pushing the idea. With three important roads—the Le- 
high Valley, the Union Pacific and the New York Central— 
now favoring assisting their employees to purchase stock, 
considerably better progress may be expected in the future. 


The Safety Section of the American Railway Association has 
made a successful start. The preparations for the Boston 
convention were made on rather short 
The Safety Section notice and it was not intended to do 
of the much talking at this first meeting; but 
A. R.A. the talking that was done was very 
much to the point. Not the least sig- 
nificant feature of the meeting was the careful attention paid 
to the brief address by Professor W. J. Cunningham, which 
was a logical appeal to avoid the error (which has been quite 
common) of trying to make circulars, pictures, meetings and 
emotional speeches accomplish the good which can be accom- 
plished successfully only by long-continued and intimate 
intercourse with individual employees. The important action 
of the meeting was the resolution to start a national campaign 
to educate automobilists not to kill themselves (and other 
people) at grade crossings. The reader who thinks that this 
subject is already too- hackneyed should examine with care 
Mr. Dow’s outline of what ought to be done. The conven- 
tion has practically decided that this is what shall be done. 
This means that the hopeful results already realized on a 
few roads are to be aimed at on every road throughout the 
country. The field for possible enlightenment of the public 
is unlimited. Last year the people killed at grade crossings 
numbered seventeen times as many as the passengers killed 
in train accidents. 


The Talk of a Railroad Strike 


b ie EFFECTS of government control and the Plumb plan 
propaganda carried on by labor leaders on the relations 
between the railways and the public, on the one side, and 
railway employees, on the other, have seldom been more 
strikingly illustrated than by the widespread talk recently of 
a general railway strike. 

On July 1 a reduction averaging 1214 per cent was made 
in railway wages. Some changes also recently were made by 
the Railroad Labor Board in the rules regarding compensa- 
tion for overtime work. On the whole, however, railway 
employees who have not been laid off are better off relatively 
than almost any other class of people in this country. Even 
since the recent reduction of wages the average hourly railway 
wage is about 134 per cent more than in 1914. In August, 
according to the statistics of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the average cost of living in all parts of the 
United States was only about 65 per cent more than in 1914. 
Therefore, in spite of the recent reduction in wages, the aver- 
age railway employee can buy with an hour’s wage 42 per 
cent more of the necessaries and comforts of life that he 
could before the war. 

The average hourly wage of union labor employed in all 
industries increased between 1914 and 1920 only a little over 
one-half as much as that of railway labor, and within the 
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last year has been reduced much more in proportion. The 
average prices of farm products are now only about 15 per 
cent more than in 1914, while the prices of the things the 
farmer has to buy are still relatively much higher. The 
result is that he cannot buy with a given amount of his 
products nearly as much of other things as he could in 1914. 

While, however, railway employees as a class, in spite of 
the recent reduction in their wages, are relatively so much 
better off than the farmers and most other working men, the 
leaders of the railway labor unions are busily engaged in 
taking and counting strike votes. Of course, the votes are 
announced as practically unanimous for a strike. They al- 
ways are. The percentage of members of a railway labor 
union usually announced as voting for a strike is 98. Some- 
times it is only 97, and sometimes it is 99. The skill the 
leaders have acquired in always getting practically the same 
percentage of their members to vote for a strike is quite 
remarkable. If they should submit to the unions the ques- 
tion whether they should strike because the science of as- 
tronomy denies to them control over the movements of the 
planetary system the vote in favor of striking would be 
announced as just about 98 per cent. The question of a 
railway strike is one of great public importance. Some day 
the public may insist on having the ballots prepared and 
counted by some governmental agency. We suspect the offi- 
cial count would then show a vote for a strike surprisingly 
different from the 98 per cent now usually announced. 

There is.one important feature of the strike votes now 
being taken which makes them different from any ever taken 
before. The Transportation Act empowers and directs the 
Railroad Labor Board to fix reasonable wages and working 
conditions for railway employees. If the Labor Board per- 
forms its duty in accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
a strike by railway employees in violation of its decision 
would be a plain violation of a federal law. Therefore, the 
strike votes now being taken are votes to determine whether 
railway employees shall commit wholesale violations of a 
federal law. The labor leaders have loudly denounced cer- 
tain railway companies on the ground that they ‘have violated 
this same law. Nobody ever has charged, however, and there 
never has been any ground for charging, that the railway 
companies as a whole ever have violated, or considered 
violating, the law. It is a remarkable spectacle, the sig- 
nificance of which the American public can hardly overlook, 
when the labor leaders submit to a vote of all their members 
the question whether they shall deliberately and openly 
violate a federal law, and this in spite of the fact that the 
changes in wages and working conditions to which they ob- 
ject are so small as to leave railway employees as a class 
better off than almost any other large class of people in the 
country. 

The managements of the railways certainly do not want 
a general strike. They can now, however, listen to the talk 
of it with less disturbance and apprehension than they usu- 
ally have felt on the numerous occasions when there has 
been such talk within recent years. It has cost the railway 


‘companies and the public a vast amount of money to comply 


with the orders regarding wages and national agreements 
which the Railroad Labor Board has made within the last 
year and a half. A strike would put railway employees 
belonging to labor unions entirely outside the law and leave 
the managements legally free to deal.as they thought proper 
with wages and working conditions without themselves 
violating the law. , 

The traffic being handled by the railways is the smallest 
for some years. Therefore it would be easier for the railways 
to handle it, in spite of a strike, than it would have been 
at any time within recent years. Besides, it is estimated that 
there are now about 4,000,000 men out of employment in 
this country. About 600,000 of these are men who were 
employees of the railways a year ago. The difficulty of 
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getting men to replace the strikers would therefore be much 
less than it would have been at any time within at l¢ast six 
years. 

The facts that have been mentioned are not unknown to 
the labor leaders and most members of the unions. There- 
fore, unless there are special considerations of labor union 
politics which are influencing the leaders, all the current talk 
about a railway strike will end in talk. For some years, 
however, there has been strong reason for believing that 
sooner or later there would be a general railway strike. The 
propaganda persistently carried on by labor leaders and the 
Plumb Plan League have produced sentiments and feelings 
among railway employees, especially the element that are 
disposed to be radical, which have greatly increased the 
possibility of a general strike at some time or other. The 
innumerable concessions, beginning with the passage of the 
Adamson Act, which the unions have obtained by constant 
threats of strikes, and by not infrequent sporadic actual 
strikes, apparently have encouraged them to believe that 
whatever they cannot get by reason they can get by force. 
If a strike there must be, the present would be, from the 
standpoint of the railways and the public, as good a time 
as any to have it. If the railway labor leaders must be 
taught sooner or later that they cannot dictate their own 
terms to the railways and the public by constant threats of 
force, the sooner they are taught it the better it will be for 
all concerned. 


Train Speeds Affect Maintenance Costs 


A= HIGH TRAIN SPEEDS a necessity or a luxury? Under 
the obligation imposed on the railroads to operate their 
properties with prudence and economy, this question is of 
sufficient importance to demand careful scrutiny. The rela- 
tions of speed to fuel consumption and engine rating are 
generally recognized, but the effect of speed on the cost of 
track maintenance has received minor consideration. With 
increases in speed as with added wheel loading, the mainte- 
nance of way department is not usually consulted but must 
strive to meet the larger burden as it is imposed. This ques- 
tion has received some study in connection with analyses of 
the relative costs of passenger and freight service, but it has 
been given little consideration as a factor in the determina- 
tion of the justification for increased speed, particularly of 
passenger trains. 

Whatever the facts may be with regard to what may be 
termed legitimate or regularly imposed speeds, the real waste 
as concerns the maintenance of way department arises in the 
lack of regulation or control of train velocity as a conse- 
quence of which trains occasionally run at much higher 
speeds than those specifically authorized. In the case of 
wheel loading the problem of the maintenance of way officer 
is to insure adequacy for a definite and regularly applied 
burden. With speed it is one of insuring safety for an 
occasional velocity far in excess of that required for the 
needs of the traffic. 

Taken as a whole the average passenger train speeds have 
not increased materially in the last quarter century. It is 
also certain that the lengthening of train schedules to permit 
of lower average speeds would meet with severe public objec- 
tion. The answer, therefore, is not to decrease the average 
velocity but to exercise that degree of control which will 
eliminate the unnecessary, excessive speed—speed to com- 
pensate for needless delays at station, time killing, etc. In 
short, the need is for’ regulation that will prevent speeds in 
excess of those reasonably required for the movement of 
trains according to properly prepared schedules, proper 
measures being instituted to expedite the handling of trains 
at stations, terminals, etc. : 

Such regulation of locomotive operation is entirely within 
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reason and has the justification of precedent. With the 
maximum velocity of trains established and properly super- 
vised, standards of track maintenance on lines of varying 
character may be established with a far greater degree of 
accuracy than is now generally possible and in consequence 
economies may be introduced with no sacrifice of the earning 
power of the lines in question. 


A New Form of ‘“‘Jitney”’ Competition 


LTHOUGH many railway officers have taken a keen inter- 

est in the extensive highway construction programs now 
under way, railway managements as a whole have not taken 
this development as seriously as its possibilities warrant. 
Co-operating in the promotion of good roads in the early 
stages of the propaganda because of the aid which such high- 
ways would render to the farmer in bringing his products 
to their tracks, the railways now find that this movement 
has developed primarily into a system of trunk line con- 
struction having as one of its objects the connection of 
important cities. These highways, which have been built at 
public expense, are being used largely and in many cases 
primarily by motor trucks which have sprung up, mushroom- 
like, to engage in the transportation of both passengers and 
freight in competition with the railways. Where these trucks 
open routes not existing previously they are rendering an 
added service to the public, but in the vast majority of cases 
their routes parallel existing steam lines and the service 
offered duplicates that already existing. The public is there- 
fore receiving little or no additional service and the only 
result is to divide the traffic between the two agencies to the 
detriment of the railways. 

These motor trucks are, in general, not subject to regu- 
lation of rates, character or regularity of service or any of 
the other restrictions imposed on the steam roads for the 
protection of the public. They are free to abandon service, 
temporarily or permanently, at any time that it becomes 
unremunerative, while the steam roads must be prepared to 
serve the public at all times, in good weather or bad. The 
trucks are thus free to pick the cream of the business, leaving 
the less remunerative traffic to the steam roads. 

The trucks are able to make inroads on the traffic of the 
steam roads primarily because of the fact that the highways 
are open to them without expense whereas the railways are 
required to build and maintain their tracks, structures and 
other fixed properties over which they operate. If the rail- 
ways were able to pass on to the public their corresponding 
expenses they could likewise reduce their costs greatly. When 
the public wakes up to the fact that the highways which it 
has provided at tremendous public expense, are being de- 
stroyed by these motor trucks and will soon require extensive 
maintenance, towards which the trucks are contributing al- 
most nothing, it will demand that the owners of the trucks 
pay their proportion of the added investment in the highways 
and in the maintenance expenses which have been incurred 
largely on their account. When the owners of the trucks are 
thus required to contribute their full share to the cost of 
their roadways, their operations will be restricted primarily 
to the transportation of short haul less-than-car-load freight, 
a traffic which the railways can well afford to let them have. 
Until that time comes the railways will continue to suffer 
sporadic inroads upon their traffic at one point after another, 
which inroads are of serious proportions in the aggregate. 

This unregulated mushroom competition which the rail- 
ways are now meeting is similar to that which the street 
railways have encountered with the jitneys in many cities 
in recent years. It is to be hoped that the public will see 
the natural results of this more recent competition in suffi- 
cient time to prevent a repetition of the experiences of Des 
Moines, Ia., Bay City, Mich., and other cities where the 
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street railways have been forced to suspend service with the 
result that the jitneys have then been unable to cope with 
the traffic and the public has suffered greatly. Railway 
managements can do much to educate the public to the un- 
fairness of the competition to which they are now subjected 
and stem the “Ship by Truck” and other propaganda of the 
motor interests. By presenting these facts they will not only 
be protecting their own future, but will be rendering a 
distinct service to the public. 


The Illinois Central’s 
Public Relations Work 


prvses RAILWAY EXECUTIVE is painfully aware that gov- 
ernment regulation has become such that it exerts a 
dominant influence in determining whether the railways as 
a whole and individual railways can be developed and oper- 
ated successfully from the standpoint of either the public or 
their owners. The governments represent the public, and in 
the long run public sentiment determines how the various 
governments, municipal, state and federal, regulate the rail- 
roads. It necessarily follows that if the railways are to be 
successfully developed and operated public sentiment must 
be made and kept so intelligent and fair regarding railway 
matters that it will cause regulation to be intelligent and fair. 

On whom devolves the plain duty of causing presentation 
to the public of the information and arguments which will 
cause it to understand railway matters and to favor fair and 
constructive regulation? It devolves upon the railway execu- 
tives themselves. It is under present conditions as much 
their duty constantly to present the facts about the railroad 
business to the public so as to bring about intelligent and 
fair regulation as it is to present facts to their officers and 
employees which will bring about intelligent and energetic 
operation of the properties. There are many thousands of 
people in this country who find, or believe they find, it is 
to their selfish interest to attack and misrepresent the rail- 
ways. If these attacks and misrepresentations are not con- 
stantly met with presentations of the facts and of counter 
arguments public opinion will be constantly misled and 
regulation of railways will be unfair and harmful. 

Of course we do not mean the executives of the railways 
should personally be constantly engaged in presenting to the 
public facts and arguments regarding the railway situation. 
There is no more reason why they should personally do all 
of this kind of work than why they should personally per- 
form the duties of the superintendent of motive power, the 
general manager, or the general counsel. But they should 
see that the relations of the railway with the public are 
properly handled just as they should see that the equipment 
is properly maintained, that freight and passenger service 
are properly rendered and that the legal interests of the 
company are properly protected. 

It is a remarkable fact that although public sentiment, 
acting through government regulation, has become within 
recent years such an important, and even dominant, influence 
in the development and management of the railways, only 
a comparatively small number of railway executives have 
created and maintain on their railways special departments 
adequately equipped to present constantly and effectively to 
the public the facts about the railroad situation and to make 
replies to the innumerable misrepresentations of the railways 
which constantly are being given dissemination. The worst 
troubles of the railways for 15 years have been mainly due 
to unfair regulation, and unfair regulation undoubtedly has 
been mainly due to failure of the railways persistently and 
— to present the facts about their business to the 
public. 


The education of public opinion concerning the railroad 
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situation demands not only organized action by the railways 
as a whole regarding problems of national scope, but also 
persistent and intelligent public relations work by each indi- 
vidual railway in its own territory. This is a vast country 
with a population of over 100,000,000. The railways ramify 
into every part of it, and they must carry on their public 
relations work in every part of it if they are to make the 
public understand their problems and through fair and 
reasonable regulation help to solve them. 

Among the comparatively small number of large railways 
on which the problem of educating the public regarding the 
railway situation recently has been boldly, persistently and 
skilfully attacked is the Illinois Central. President Mark- 
ham is an ardent believer, first, that the public will deal 
fairly with the railways if it is given an opportunity to 
understand the conditions under which they are operated 
and the problems their managements have to solve; and, sec- 
ondly, that a railway management can and should so present 
the facts and principles of railway economics and adminis- 
tration to the public as to create a friendly and intelligent 
public sentiment regarding the railways. Therefore, within 
the last year he has carried on a very unusual campaign to 
improve the relations of the Illinois Central with its public. 
An account of what has-been done under his direction and 
of some of the results that have been obtained is given else- 
where in this issue. 

Some minor details of the work Mr. Markham has done 
and of the way it has been done may be open to criticism, 
and, indeed, have been criticised. One thing, however, is 
certain. This is that the work which has been done has had, 
from a railway standpoint, a very favorable effect upon the 
attitude of the press and of the public in the territory that 
the Illinois Central serves. The facts regarding the railway 
situation which have been presented in the Illinois Central’s 
advertising and the public statements made by its president 
and other officers have caused the press and public in its 
territory to understand the railway situation far better than 
they otherwise would have understood it. Under present 
conditions a better understanding by the press and public of 
the railway situation is bound to redound to the advantage of 
the railways. Therefore, the work Mr. Markham has done 
and caused to be done has been beneficial not only to the 
Illinois Central but to the railways of the country as a whole. 
It may or may not be significant in this connection that dur- 
ing the last year the Illinois Central has shown as good oper- 
ating and financial results relatively as any other railway 
in the country. 

There are certain important things about railway public 
relations work which many railway officers seem surprisingly 
slow to learn. One of these is that this is work which always 
will have to be done as long as the railways are privately 
owned or they will never be intelligently and fairly regulated. 
Another is that it is important work. The most able and 
energetic management of the railways in other respects will 
never make and keep them prosperous unless their public 
relations work is so done as to secure intelligent and fair 
regulation. Another fact often overlooked is that effective 
public relations work requires the employment of able men 
with special qualifications and the giving to them of oppor- 
tunity to devote their whole time to it. Recognition of these 
facts must carry with it recognition of the further important’ 
fact that effective public relations work cannot be done with- 
out the expenditure of substantial amounts of money in 
perfectly legitimate ways. 

Mr. Markham has recognized and accepted all these facts 
and acted accordingly. His example,-his methods and the 
results obtained merit just as serious and careful considera- 
tion by other executives as a plan that his or some other 
railroad might adopt and carry out to increase train loads 
or promote safety in operation; for the intelligent and ade- 
quate handling of public relations has become just as impor- 
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tant and integral a part of railroad administration as the 
adoption of methods of increasing economy of operation or 
of reducing accidents. 


Central Ownership of Freight Cars 


Says CENTRAL OWNERSHIP of freight cars and central 
control of their disposition has frequently been sug- 
gested as a way out of a situation which is far from ideal 
either from the viewpoint of the shipper or of the rail- 
road. The most recent advocacy of this plan was voiced 


’ by George C. Conn, traffic director of the Buick Motor Com- 


pany, in a paper before the Western Railway Club, an 
abstract of which appeared on page 635 of last week’s issue. 
The advantages claimed for this plan may be summed up 
as follows: First, a more flexible car supply to meet seasonal 
demands, with a smaller investment; second, a reduction of 
empty mileage; third, the development of cars of standard 
detail design, and of standardized sizes most suitable for 
the shippers’ requirements; fourth, the placing of rentals 
and repairs on a business basis, including the establishment 
of centrally owned heavy repair shops. 

The question immediately arises, why can these advantages 
not be obtained with the railroads owning their own rolling 
stock? It may be accepted as true that the ownership of 
freight cars is generally regarded by railroad managements 
as incidental to the more direct problems of getting and 
moving traffic. The history of the development of inter- 
change regulations both as to maintenance and rentals gives 
ample justification for this statement. Apparently the theory 
is held that a scale of nominal charges for repairs made in 
interchange and for per diem rentals is all that need be 
made in settling accounts between the railroads, as these 
settlements are merely clearing house operations with ap- 
proximately equal debits and credits in each case. But the 
debits and credits are not equal and there is no reason to 
expect them to be equal. 

As long as the nominal charges do not exceed the actual 
cost of the service rendered there is no incentive, for in- 
stance, for a weak road to tax its credit to provide itself 
with an adequate supply of equipment reasonably to care 
for its own needs. If the nominal charge is less than the cost 
of the service there is a good business reason why such roads 
should own the least possible amount of equipment that 
traffic conditions will permit. An analogous situation holds 
with respect to the maintenance of cars in interchange. As 
a result, neither the owning nor the using line has a real 
business incentive to meet its full responsibility for main- 
taining an adequate supply of highly serviceable equipment. 
These conditions are fundamentally unsound and are at the 
root of the generally unsatisfactory equipment situation. 
Improvement has been made both in per diem rates and in 
car repair billing prices during the past few years. But it 
is significant that these improvements came slowly and pain- 
fully only through agreement among the railroads. 

The question of standardization has received attention for 
many years and progress has slowly been made toward a 
degree of standardization of details which, when completely 
carried into effect, will go far toward reducing the need for 
empty mileage in connection with freight car maintenance. 
The standardization of car sizes to satisfy completely the 
varying requirements of the shippers and the railroads’ 
pocketbook is even more difficult of settlement than the 
standardization of details. Here again the difficulty lies in 
finding common ground for agreement among the railroads. 

Central ownership is suggested as a solution of these diffi- 
culties. But before a plan of central ownership can be put 
into effect the railroads must agree on it among themselves. 
They must agree to accept a rental charge which will be 
‘ixed on a business basis, since a central owning corporation 
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will be required to charge a rental high enough, while the 
cars are in service, to carry its capital investment, unim- 
paired through depreciation, during the time the equipment 
is idle as well as during the time it is in service, to pay for 
the cost of maintenance and to provide a profit large enough 
to justify the owning corporation continuing in the business. 

When the railroads become sufficiently alive to the busi- 
ness side of car ownership to agree to such a plan will not 
the greatest need for the plan have ceased to exist? It will 
be no more difficult to secure agreement to adequate per diem 
rates and a businesslike schedule of billing prices fer labor 
and material used in interchange repairs than it will be to 
agree to these same requirements of a scheme of central 
ownership. Similarly, when this state of agreement has been 
reached, the same harmony of action could be secured in 
the adoption of a standard car or cars to be owned by the 
railroads individually. And the way now lies open to the 
railroads to break away from uneconomical shop conditions 
through the contract repair shop as effectively as though the 
establishment of shops under the ownership and operation 
of a central equipment corporation. 

There might be some saving in car capacity through a 
scheme of central ownership which would be able to control 
freight car distribution to meet the requirements of varying 
seasonable demands. The great seasonal variation in car 
loadings, however, is largely coincident throughout the 
country, amounting to from 200,000 to 300,000 car loads a 
week. If the equipment is provided to meet the maximum 
demands of the country through the late summer and fall 
months, there must be a large surplus to be carried during 
the winter and spring months even under central ownership. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful whether a central owning cor- 
poration could exercise the function of distribution in times 
of maximum demand to better advantage than it is now 
exercised by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association and it would still remain under the regula- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, just as at 
present. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems justified that a state of 
mind which would make possible a general agreement among 
the roads to the central ownership of freight cars, with all it 
entails in adequate charges for services now rendered at 
nominal prices, and the sacrifice of individual opinions as 
to the best type of equipment for local needs, would auto- 
matically accomplish much the same ends with no change 
in equipment ownership. Whether or not this in the end 
should prove to be the case, the sooner a general knowledge 
of the business fundamentals essential to the success of such 
a scheme is acquired by all the railroads, the sooner a situa- 
tion unsatisfactory alike to the railroads and the shipping 
public is likely to be effectively improved. 


Philadelphia & Reading 


HE PHILADELPHIA & ReEapINc’s history is, in the main, a 
story of the manner in which that system engaged in the 
anthracite coal business—the purchase of coal lands and the 
mining and sale of coal—to the end that by owning its own 
mines the carrier would be guaranteed a steady and growing 
business in the transportation of anthracite coal. The Read- 
ing for many years has been the largest carrier of anthracite 
coal. It is not generally known, however, that its business of 
carrying bituminous coal is also large. The tonnage of 
bituminous moved in recent years has been about one-and- 
one-half times the tonnage of anthracite. It will no doubt 
surprise many to learn that the Reading—known as the 
country’s largest carrier of anthracite—in 1920 actually 
carried twice as much bituminous as the Hocking Valley, or 
three times as much as the Virginian. 
Interest in the Reading is especially active at this time 
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because of the periding decision of the United States Supreme 
Court as to the relative rights of the preferred and common 
share-holders of the parent Reading Company to share in 
the segregation of the railroad properties from the coal prop- 
erties. It is especially interesting, therefore, to see what kind 
of a railway system the Philadelphia & Reading is and 
what it does. 

The Reading system has a total mileage of 2,223, of which 
880 is double track. This includes: Miles owned by the 
Philadelphia & Reading, 387; miles leased by the P. & R., 
702; miles owned and leased by other companies in which 
the Reading Company owns the controlling interest, 1,130; 
the Allentown Terminal Company leased jointly by the P. 
& R. and Jersey Central, 3. All of the stock of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading is owned by the parent Reading Com- 
pany, which also owns the equipment and leases it to the 
P. & R. The owned and leased lines of the Philadelphia 
& Reading total 1,127, including trackage rights. 

The P. & R. also operates, but reports figures separately 
for, the other lines in the system such as the Perkiomen, the 
Catasauqua & Foglesville, the Catawissa, etc., but excepting 
the Central of New Jersey. The latter company is controlled 
by the parent Reading Company through majority stock 
ownership. As noted, it is operated separately, but traffic 
and operating arrangements are in force to facilitate co- 
operation of the two lines to the best advantage. It is well- 
known that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany—owner of the Reading coal mines—supplies a large 
proportion of the railroad’s total anthracite tonnage. 

The Reading secures its anthracite from a large area lying 
generally north and west of Pottsville and Tamaqua and 
also from the Lykens district to the southwest. The area 
served is known technically as the southern or Schuylkill 
field and the western middle or Mahanoy and Shamokin 
field. Some of the coal moves west via Newberry Junction 
or Williamsport and the New York Central. The predom- 
inant movement is eastbound to Philadelphia and the Read- 
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From Professcr Ripley’s Report on Railroad Consolidations 








P. & R. Car Interchange Chart 


ing’s territory generally, to New York via Port Reading and 
to New England. From Port Reading the movement to New 
York is on lighters. To New England the movement is all- 
rail via Allentown over the Jersey Central to Phillipsburg, 
thence over the Lehigh & Hudson, the Poughkeepsie bridge 
route and the New Haven, or by rail and water in the form 
of a barge movement from Port Richmond or Port Reading. 

The coal is assembled, speaking rather generally, at vari- 
ous points in the coal district, moved over the mountains in 
some cases on planes with a barney and cable and brought 
to points such as St. Clair (just north of Pottsville), 
Tamaqua, etc. At St. Clair there is a gravity yard with a 
capacity of some 4,400 cars; at Tamaqua, a yard with a 
capacity of 2,100. The St. Clair yard is in reality the main 
assembling yard for the anthracite coal district. Trains move 
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from there east with loads frequently as high as 5,000 or 
5,500 tons gross handled with an M1 or Mikado locomotive, 
the grade being about 0.5 per cent descending. 


TONNAGE OF FREIGHT CARRIED BY THE PuiriapELPHia & READING — 
Tons oF 2,000 Lz. 
Year Antlracite Bituminous Mdse. Total 
{aa 16,239,859 22,549,852 32,548,033 71,337,745 
BRC is olay x 16,277,781 24,078,596 30,918,224 71,274,602 
Dh «<é6see oes 13,815,371 23,329,574 26,074,519 63,210,464 
| ee eee 15,121,124 24,875,761 29,716,679 69,713,564 


Professor Ripley in his report on railroad consolidations— 
reproduced in part in last week’s issue of the Railway Age— 
has considerable to say concerning the manner in which the 
Reading serves as a connecting link and terminal facility 
for various other roads, notably the Baltimore & Ohio. In 
his plan he proposes the inclusion of the Reading and its 
associated lines with the Baltimore & Ohio system, his reasons 
being the larger traffic interest in the Reading of the Balti- 
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The Philadelphia & Reading and Its Controlled Lines 


more & Ohio as compared with the New York Central or 
Pennsylvania and the desirability of furnishing the Balti- 
more & Ohio with better arrangements of access to its various 
New York terminals. The Baltimore & Ohio in effect 
reaches the Reading at Philadelphia and at Shippensburg 
and it is through these two gateways that the Reading 
receives the larger portion of its bituminous coal business. 

Some coal is received at Williamsport from the New York 
Central, largely coal originating on the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. Such coal, as well as the merchandise freight, 
which is received from the Baltimore & Ohio at Philadelphia 
moves north over the Reading and Jersey Central in through 
freight runs from Willsmere, near Wilmington. The coal 
handled in this way leaves the Jersey Central at Cranford 
Junction, where connection is made with the B. & O.’s 
Staten Island lines. The merchandise freight for New York 
is moved to Jersey City. 

The coal from the Baltimore & Ohio which is received 
at Shippensburg is the most important part of the bituminous 
coal movement. The B. & O. does not connect directly with 
the Reading at Shippensburg. The coal movement is over 
the Western Maryland from Cherry Run and over the Cum- 
berland Valley from Martinsburg. This coal may move over 
the Reading’s lines in various ways. A typical movement is 
through Harrisburg—or Rutherford yard which has a ca- 
pacity of 4,900 cars—thence to Allentown, where the coal 
is turned over to the Jersey Central for movement to points 
on that road and to New England as in the case of anthra- 
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cite coal. Other coal moves to Port Reading for delivery to 
points adjacent to New York City or to New England. The 
more important movement, however, is to the Reading’s in- 
dustrial territory and to Port Richmond, in the latter case 
for New England delivery by water or for export. This 
export movement is sizeable; the scheme of a tidewater coal 
exchange and pools is in use as at the coal piers at Baltimore 
and Hampton Roads. 

The Reading’s terminal at Port Richmond has a capacity 
of some 8,600 cars. There is also a grain elevator with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. The capacity of the yards at 
Port Reading approximates 4,500 cars. The coal movement 
over the Reading rails is its most important business. The 
Reading, however, also handles a merchandise business of 
large proportions. It stands high with shippers for the serv- 
ice it renders with its symbol or manifest trains and for its 
favorable connections. 

The Reading’s passenger business is noted for its high 
speeds. During the war this service was considerably upset. 
No less than 21 of the “Every hour on the hour” New York- 
Philadelphia trains were withdrawn. The schedule has not 
yet been restored and the Reading’s passenger business has 
suffered accordingly. The Camden-Atlantic City business 
has done better. The road went through August, 1921, with 
a record of 95 per cent of its Jersey seashore trains on 
time. The Atlantic City schedule calls for 56 miles in 58 
minutes. 

Because of the conditions contingent upon federal control, 
in the way of increased expenses and changes in traffic 
arragements, the Reading did not show favorable operating 
results while it was being operated by the government and 
it is only in recent months that it has been able to begin 
to show improvement. The standard return was about $16,- 
000,000. In 1918, the net railway operating income was but 
$8,847,390; in 1919, only $3,083,280. In 1920 there was a 
net railway operating deficit of $655,107. In the first seven 
months of 1921 the net has been $3,901,337 as against a 
deficit of $1,139,868 in the same period of last year. The 
improvement in recent months is indicated by a net of about 
$800,000 in April, May and June respectively, and of 
$1,200,000 in July. 

The Reading is not at present doing anywhere near as 
much business as it was doing at this time last year, its net 
ton-miles in the first six months of 1921 being 2,664,786,000 
as compared with 3,386,271,000 in the same period of last 
year. The road, however, is in rather good shape from the 
standpoint of maintenance. Its bad order cars on September 
15, to take one factor, were but 5.3 per cent as against an 
average for the country of 16.3 per cent. The impression 
one would derive, therefore, is that the Reading is showing 
steady recovery and should be in good shape to handle the 
increasing traffic that will accompany any revival in business 
conditions. 

The Reading’s corporate income account for 1920 showed 
a net of $9,010,790 as compared with $8,460,763 in 1919. 
The dividends paid in 1920 totaled $6,372,255, all accruing 
to the Reading Company, which owns all of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Company stock. 


The operating results for 1920 as compared with 1919 
are as follows: 


1920 1919 
SN I bis 6. 5io.04 3 ot. Se as.ce epaweuies 1,127 1,127 
POE, SOD e 00 05.65.05 sn ceenleeoenmeser $78,043,029 $57,850,183 
I iid. oi oo 5 ca Se Serene sca oer 11,532,277 10,854,210 
pe errr ree ee 94,819,755 72,871.823 
Maintenance of way expenses..............4. 10,746,542 7,490,427 
Maintenance of equipment..............+.+- 26,994,997 19,296,540 
We INR 6. 5.c 5 once was co beeen euaer 709.292 482,181 
Transportaticn expenses..........-..-ceeees 48,578,612 35,476,881 
ee a eee eo 2,162,870 1,646,54¢ 
Total operating expenscs........++-+-eeeeeees 89,486,240 64,608,174 
Net revenue from railway operations.......... 5,333,515 8,263,643 
Railway tax accruals............ssesseseeeees 2,512,846 1,659,029 
Railway operating income............-..++++: 2,796,664 6,602,723 
Net railway operating income.........-+.. Nef. 655.107 3,083,280 
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The corporate income account is as follows: 


1920 1919 

Compensation (January and February, 1920; 

me =. * ee ee ee ee ear eee ee $2,656,513 $16,009,826 
Guaranty, March 1 to August 31.............- 7,969,539. * ..ccevcese 
Gross poBes Pe rinht Caer BS Su ea sees bar ailewe ee 15,514,922 16,351,892 
Interest on funded debt........02. eee eeeeeeees 1,956,195 1,961,583 
Total deductions from gross income.........--- 6,504,132 7,891,129 
We SN oa 6 nis 8 6 6 kv's 6.0600 000s WE 650004 We 9'06 9,010,790 8,460.763 
Appropriated for investment in physical property 2,538,571 4,500,100 
Ree ee See Ne eee Sareea eae 6,372,255 4,248,170 


Central of New Jersey 


T= CENTRAL of New Jersey is controlled by the Reading 
Company through majority stock ownership. The Cen- 
tral owns 169,788 shares of the total of 184,200 outstanding 
shares of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company. By 
the order of the court in the Reading dissolution case, the 
Central has been ordered to divest itself of its shares in the 
coal company. The government attorneys also wanted the 
court decree to order the sale by the Reading of its Jersey 
Central shares. Upon protest by the Reading Company that 
such an order would be unfair at this time, the court re- 
quired the Jersey Central shares to be transferred to trustees 
appointed by the court and held until action had been taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission looking to the formu- 
lation of a plan of railroad consolidation as required by the 
Transportation Act. The commission has now made public 
the tentative plan of railroad grouping. 

Bearing in mind that this tentative plan is meant merely 
as a starting point for discussion of the proposed consolida- 
tions, it is nevertheless patent that Professor Ripley suggests, 
which suggestion the commission follows, that the Central 
of New Jersey should be included with the Philadelphia & 
Reading in System No. 3 built around the Baltimore & Ohio 
as a nucleus. A study of the relationships between the Read- 
ing and its controlled line would make it difficult to see 
any other solution than to include them together in the same 
system, whichever it might be. 

The Central of New Jersey operates 686 miles of line, 
including lines owned, lines controlled and mileage operated 
under trackage rights. It is the only railway controlled by 
the Reading Company which is operated separately from the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway. The Central of New Jer- 
sey in 1920 carried 9,634,411 tons of anthracite coal. In the 
same year it carried 9,550,006 tons of bituminous; in other 
words, the tonnage of hard and soft coal is now approximately 
equal. The anthracite coal is derived from mines in its own 
territory or is received from the Reading. It moves to Jersey 
Central territory, to New England via Phillipsburg, the 
Lehigh & Hudson to Maybrook and thence over the New 
Haven. Delivery in the case of the large movement to tide- 





Centra oF New Jersry—Ner Tons Fanpiep 


Bituminous Anthracite 
Year 7 coal coal 
NR oe ee oo 6,616,604 9,628,951 
SERS eee ee acess Oeeeaseus 11,040,273 
BRNO aie waeacsws vas eeanaeeks 7,791,545 11,078.182 
PE GG ekd che hearse ben Orotts 8,060,793 9,496,781 
NN ore) ccs canto set uataneie ame eta eee 9,550,006 9,634,411 





water is made at Jersey City, Elizabethport and in periods of 
heavy business at Port Johnson. The Jersey Central oper- 
ates no barge lines, but the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company has such lines. 

The bituminous coal tonnage handled by the Jersey Cen- 
tral is secured from the Philadelphia & Reading at three 
important connecting points: Allentown, Pa.; Haucks, Pa., 
and Bound Brook, N. J. The movement through Haucks is 
largely B. R. & P. coal, received from the New York Central 
at Williamsport. Inasmuch as this bituminous coal move- 
ment is described in the review of the Philadelphia & Read- 
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ing which appears also in this issue, it is hardly necessary 
to repeat it here. 

The Jersey Central has an interesting problem in connec- 
tion with the operation of the route constituted in the B. & O., 
Reading and Jersey Central lines between Wilmington, Del., 
and Jersey City. Freight is moved over this line on an engine- 
hour basis—there being one freight district from Philadel- 
phia to Jersey City on Reading business, and from Wills- 
mere near Wilmington on the B. & O. to Cranford Junction, 
N. J., or Jersey City. 

The Central of New Jersey is like the Reading in many 
particulars. It is built to high standards and well main- 
tained. Its suburban service out of New York, handling 
some 15,000,000 passengers annually, is characterized by 
the use of a large proportion of vestibuled steel equipment 
moved in heavy trains at high speed. 

The Jersey Central is not in a position to secure as heavy 
freight train loading as the Reading. In 1920, its average 
revenue train-load was 710. This was an increase of 39 
tons over 1919, but it compared with the Reading’s 1920 
figure of 906. The Reading was characterized as a terminal 
road; the Central of New Jersey is even more of a terminal 
than the parent company. The effect of the methods of 
operation necessitated has prevented a high daily car mileage. 
The miles per car per day in 1920 were but 13.9. The tons 
per loaded car were 34.2 and the net ton-miles per car per 
day were only 299. The average distance each ton was carried 
in 1920 was but 71 miles. 

The Jersey Central, like the Reading, did not do well 
during federal control. Its standard return was $9,352,301. 
In 1918 it earned a net railway operating income of $6,268,- 
096. In 1919 its net earned for the government was but 
$1,384,554. In 1920 the property was operated at a deficit 
of $5,852,417. The road is now carrying a fairly heavy 
traffic, presumably on account of the heavier anthracite coal 
movement. In the first six months of 1921, the net ton- 
mileage, revenue and non-revenue, was 1,099,943,000 as 
compared with a figure for the first six months of 1920 of 
1,193,021,000. With increased rates and substantial reduc- 
tions in expenses, the result has been a considerable im- 
provement in net earnings. The net railway operating income 
for the first seven months of 1921 was $4,171,917 as com- 
pared with a deficit for the first seven months of 1920 of 
$1,411,910. The net railway operating income in July was 
$1,098,407. 

The road has made substantial additions to its equipment 
during the last year or two. It was allocated by the Railroad 
Administration 21 heavy Mikado and 10 switching locomo- 


tives and 500, 50-ton box and 1,000, 55-ton coal cars. In. 


1919 there were also received 500 box and 500 coal cars. 
In 1920 there were purchased and received 11 Mikado loco- 
motives and 950 coal cars. Equipment trusts issued in 1920 
increased the total funded indebtedness of the company at 
the end of 1920 by $5,895,000 over the amount at the 
end of 1919. 

The corporate income account for 1920 showed a deficit 
of $2,528,481. Dividends were paid of 10 per cent and 
amounted to $2,743,680, making a net deficit of $5,272,161. 
In 1919 the corporation earned a net income of $5,095,625. 
Dividends in 1919 totaled 12 per cent, or $3,292,416, and 
the surplus for the year was $1,803,209. The result of the 
deficit for 1920 was a reduction in the surplus account from 
$8,942,343 at the end of 1919 to but $3,327,079 at the end 
of 1920. This, however, is not quite as serious as it looks 
on its face to be. The corporate income account for 1920 
includes under non-operating income, an item of $5,146,411 
representing receipts from the government on account of the 
guaranty period. This amount is equivalent only to slightly 
over half the standard return; it does not include the deficit 
in operation for the six months of the guaranty period which 
was of sizable proportions. It is very likely that were this 
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amount to be included that the year’s deficit might be 
eliminated. 

Referring to the dividends mentioned above, it is note- 
worthy that of the 10 per cent dividends paid in 1920, 
$548,736, or at the rate of 2 per cent, were paid out of divi- 
dends received on stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company and in 1919, $1,097,472, or at the rate of 4 per 
cent. The income account for 1920 was not credited with 
an amount of $551,811 representing the coal company divi- 
dend due December 27, 1920, because of a ruling of the 
district court. The court later assented to the payment of 
the dividend and it was paid by the coal company and 
included in the income account in February, 1921. This 
explains the 10 per cent dividends in 1920 as against the 
usual rate of 12. 

The operating results for 1920 compared with 1919 are 
as follows: 


1920 1919 


SN SUID rt: Cou ce viec ew eweesuncemee 686 686 
Operating revenues: 

RIS © 0. Sui civks oe dasese eae i ace ins omer $21,324,604 $19,063,439 

DE. OUND sacsioxicas-otreuccuipete cee sae be 4,999,826 3,255,700 

SED co icy: irtuaiaigatine ain & aewioneaseraireken wee 11,874,513 10,389,975 

MI i syses <a dues nigga en worn maearonesaascnn 9,399,107 8,164,830 
Total Gperating TEVENMES... 6 666s icccccsesccccce 51,681,799 44,837,302 

Maintenance of way expenses.............0. 7,064,229 5,510,957 

Maintenance of equipment...............00% 20,279,617 11,869,423 

Rs aigins. cians eeeerdrevede suaneweess 449,982 322,112 

Transportaticn—rail line........e.sccccccess 27,845,048 21,226,447 

NE "addin e wie alain & Meal ak WO WiG. A miese wed eee 1,315,451 1,014,676 
pC a re eee 57,493,096 40,273,951 
0 eS eee Def. 5,811,297 4,563,352 
(G00) MNOS 6c se egcmoneewece cule 2,933,251 3,096,466 
MUNEEE SUUNIR Sc ska caanaenseccentaw oo Def. 8,744,769 1,466,706 

The corporate income account is as follows: 

Standard return (January and February, 1920; 

REE itn ae 1,675,019 9,352,301 
Net onerating deficit (March to December 31).. es 
Receipts from U. S. Government account guar- 

anty period (March 1 to August 31)......... PEUeNLL hk kw wesees 
NS aha BAe eek aa Hs eee bees pelea www 2.997,392 453,646 
es ee CN en. gn cc'n we be hemo 1,962,685 2,326,645 
peerest ah TOE GEE. co oc cs cc cccccccecuses 2,460,050 2,445,550 
TE: I 4. carbo nite ambi AS SP Oe ee Def. 2,528,481 5,095,625 
Dividends (10 per cent in 1926; 12 per cent 

|, Fe a Pe Sy ee ae Tae 2,743,680 3,292,416 
Balance of income account fer year........ Def. 5,272,160 1,803,209 

New Books 
Economics of Bridge Work by Dr. J. G. L. Waddell. 6 in. by 9 


in. 512 pages, illustrated. Bound in cloth. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 


The purpose of the author has been to cover the entire realm 
of bridge engineering from the mixing of concrete and the 
driving of rivets to the designing of the world’s greatest 
bridges. There is reason to believe that the author’s treat- 
ment of the more profound projects will meet with disagree- 
ment from some of the other leading authorities in bridge 
engineering and that they also will question the propriety 
of carrying comparative economic analyses to as definite con- 
clusions as the author proposes, without recourse to the local 
conditions obtaining at the particular structure. However, 
this text contains a great fund of information of value to 
the engineer concerned with the design, construction or main- 
tenance of bridges. In general the treatment is one of logic 
rather than mathematics. In few books does the author inject 
his own personality into the text as is done in the case of 
this work, so much so in fact that it gives the reader an 
impression of perhaps an undue reliance on the author’s 
personal opinion. By the same token the prominence given 
to some of the more unusual problems encountered in the 
author’s personal practice seems greater than is warranted 
by the frequency with which the problem would be en- 
countered by the ordinary reader. 

Following a general introduction of the subject, various 
chapters take up the promotion of bridge projects, market 
prices and alloy steels. Then follow separate chapters tak- 
ing up the various types of construction used in bridge engi- 
neering, in some cases using direct comparisons between two 
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such types. Of these the chapter on the economics of canti- 
lever and suspension bridges is written in a controversial 
tone which seems ill-suited to a text book. This chapter and 
the one on the economics of steel arch bridges were originally 
presented before technical societies, while the chapter on the 
economics of movable bridges appeared in an abstract in the 
Railway Age of June 17, page 1391. 

Chapters on the economics of designing and other office 
routine and, in the latter portion of the book, on contract 
letting, inspection, shop work, erection, etc., may be said 
to comprise a detailed statement of the principles of good 
practice or sound management which of course in a sense 
implies economics. Chapter 41 covers maintenance and re- 
pair and includes an outline of the practice on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul with respect to the “classification” 
of old structures. Waterproofing is also treated in a separate 
chapter as is the economics of military bridging by Major- 
General L. H. Beach and Colonel P. F. Bond. In general, 
the text is matter that comes well within the ken of the 
engineer who is not a bridge specialist. 


Book of Standards—American Society for Testing Materials, 1921 
edition, 890 pages, illustrated, 6 in. x 9 in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by American Society for Testing Materials, 1315 
Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In view of the large number of standards which are con- 
sidered by this society at its annual meetings and the heavy 
expense involved in the printing of them each year, it was 
decided three years ago to publish these standards triennially. 
The present edition is the second issued under this plan and 
contains 160 standards. Among those of principal interest 
to railway officers are the specifications for steel rails, splice 
bars, track bolts and spikes; structural steel for bridges, for 
locomotives and for cars; carbon-steel bars for railway 
springs; billet-steel and rail-steel concrete reinforcement 
bars; axles, shafts and other forgings for locomotives and 
cars; wrought solid carbon-steel wheels; lap-welded and 
seamless steel boiler tubes for locomotives and boilers and 
firebox steel for locomotives. 


Proceedings of the American Railway Engineering Association. 
Bound in cloth or paper, 6 in by 9 in. 1092 pages, illustrated. 
Published by the American Railway Engineering Association, 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


This is the twenty-second volume to be published by this 
organization. ‘This year’s edition is somewhat smaller than 
those of previous years with the exception of 1919, and 
whether or not this is the result of a policy towards greater 
condensation or refinement of the material, the more compact 
form will unquestionably be welcome by most of those who 
have reason to consult this valuable engineering work. This 
volume contains the reports of 23 regular committees, which 
collectively covers practically every conceivable branch of 
maintenance of way. Two of the newer committees, namely, 
those on shops and locomotive terminals and economics of 
railway operation, present extended reports in this issue for 
the first time. The contents of this volume, covering the 
work of the 23 committees, is unusually diversified and con- 
tains a great fund of information on many different subjects. 
The reports of the committees on water service and track 
probably contain more varied subjects than the others. The 
volume includes two monographs, one on rail inclination 
and the standardization of track appliances on railways in 
France by W. C. Cushing, and one on rail laying with loco- 
motive cranes on the Lehigh Valley by W. G. Barrett. 





At Wuite Pratns, N. Y., ten employees of the New York 
Central, with certain outsiders, have been arrested on charges of 
stealing merchandise from freight cars. 
said to have been the leader of the robbers 


A night yardmaster is 
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Letters to the Editor 
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[“The Rattway Ace welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for improve- 
ments in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 words—are 
particularly appreciated.” | 


No Disgrace to Be Poor 
Mosite, Ala. 
To THE EpITor: 

I have read the article entitled ‘“‘Will the Mechanical De- 
partment Make Good?” in your issue of August 20, 1921. 
{ resent the title of the article, from which the public may 
infer that the mechanical department of the railroads in the 
past has not made good. 

Of course the mechanical department is going to make 
good, just the same as it has in the past. The mechanical 
departments of many roads are handicapped by the limited 
means available for making improvements that they know 
should be made. It must not be inferred, however, that the 
mechanical departments are in any peculiar manner lacking 
in ability to make good. It only resolves itself down to the 
old saying that while it is “No disgrace to be poor, it is very 
inconvenient at times.” A SUBSCRIBER. 


Stop the Leaks 


Spring Vatiey, N. J. 
To THE Epitor: 
In a noteworthy article in the New York Evening Post of 
August 16 W. J. Cunningham, J. J. Hill Professor of 


. Transportation at Harvard University, lifts a corner of the 


blanket which covers the operations of the average railroad 
in respect to the handling of its material and supplies and 
gives us a peep at some of the concealed losses which are 
being incurred on nine-tenths of the railroads of 
this country. 

Prof. Cunningham’s life-long practical experience and 
intelligent study of the problems of railroad economics and 
operation constitute him an authority on such subjects, but 
while he touches on some of the less obvious of these con- 
cealed losses he does not, by any means, disclose all of 
them. There can be no question but what the railroads col- 
lectively are losing between one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars every year through their neglect 
of this branch of the service and their failure to grasp the 
underlying causes of these concealed losses and correct them. 
There is today no single phase of the railroad business 
where such large economies are possible as in the Service of 
Supply, and none to which so little intelligent attention and 
study is directed. 

Prof. Cunningham points out clearly some of the losses in- 
cident to an accumulation of surplus, or unnecessary mate- 
rials in the stock, which he estimates at about $1,500,000 per 
annum on a typical railroad of 3,300 miles. He includes in 
his figures interest on the investment at 6 per cent and the 
losses due to depreciation and obsolesence, which he esti- 
mates at 10 per cent. He says nothing, however, about the 
original cost of the surplus material which, being unneces- 
sary, represents an unnecessary expenditure, at least for the 
time being. Nor does he mention the cost of handling and 
accounting for this unnecessary material, which would not 
have been incurred if it had not been bought, nor the cost of 
transporting it over the line to the storage points, nor the 
value of the storage space unnecessarily occupied or the 
facilities used in handling it, which might have been profit- 
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ably employed in some other direction, nor of the added 
taxes and insurance charges due to its presence. 

His estimate of losses due to depreciation and obsolesence 
is very conservative. It is probably safe to say that one- 
half of the unnecessary material is kept on hand for an 
unusual length of time—often for several years—and being 
handled over more or less frequently and left lying around 
in out-of-the-way places, becomes bent, broken, rusty, par- 
tially decayed or otherwise damaged by exposure, or is lost, 
misappropriated or wasted by being finally adapted to uses 
for which it was not intended, to the extent of 15 per cent of 
its original value. Applied to the whole quantity of sur- 
plus material this is equivalent to a loss of 7% per cent. 
on account of damage and depreciation. 

Obsolesence introduces a different element of loss. After 
standing around and occupying valuable storage space for 
years, being repeatedly handled to get it out of the way of 
the necessary material and at inventory periods, perhaps 15 
per cent of this surplus material becomes useless through 
changes in standards and the adoption of more modern de- 
vices. It is finally consigned to the scrap pile and disposed 
of for 40 per cent, or less, of its original cost. This is 
equivalent to a loss of 9 per cent on the original value of the 
whole. 

All of this surplus material has to be handled and ac- 
counted for in the same manner as if its purchase had been 
necessary. Under present conditions no railroad can handle, 
distribute and account for its material for less than 4 per 
cent of its cost if the work is properly done. As a matter 
of fact the cost of handling surplus material is always above 
the average. 

The cost of transporting unnecessary material over the 
line is the same as any other and is, of course, a variable 
quantity depending on the distance it is moved to the storage 
points and the value of the material itself. Like the hand- 
ling cost this charge is likely to be enhanced by the move- 
ment of the material from point to point in the effort to find a 
place where it can be used. It might be fair to estimate this 
cost at 4 per cent. 

Taxes, insurance, the value of storage space occupied and 
facilities employed, additional labor at storage points in 
consequence of shifting the material repeatedly out of the 
way, all involve expense which it is impossible to allocate 
accurately, but it seems reasonable to place an estimate of 1 
per cent on the combined costs arising from these sources. 

We have then, as direct losses due to an accumulation of 
surplus material in the stocks: 


Per Cent. 

1. Interest on the investment...............-6+-eeee 6.0 
: ee UTE eee Te fe: 
3. Obsolescence ........ yeweerrreeeoesoresnsseeseoes 6.0 
4. Handling and accounting..............eeeeeeeeees 4.0 
* i. 5 aaa rrr ctr re 5 
Bi I MI ia bik 0 004 ck ose ivereNariewenee 1.0 

I gs are DNs LcariatleilS pala bread Waa Clee eta 28.0 


To be conservative the cost of carrying surplus material 
in stock at present may be stated as 25 per cent per annum. 

During the year 1919, while the railroads were under fed- 
eral control, it was definitely shown, by a comparison of the 
performance of the different lines, that the surplus stocks of 
miscellaneous materials, exclusive of fuel, rail and ties, 
amounted in the aggregate to $135,000,000, which was over 
28 per cent of the total investment in that class of material. 
The annual carrying charge on this unnecessary material, 
therefore, amounted to $33,750,000, to say nothing of the 
money needlessly expended in procuring it. 

One hundred and sixty-eight million dollars would buy a 
good many new locomotives, improve a great many defec- 
tive engine terminals or pay dividends on a good many 
shares of stock. It might even occur to some one to use a 
small part of this wasted money, as Prof. Cunningham sug- 
gests, in offering some inducement to men of the requisite 
ability and experience to organize an efficient Service of 
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Supply and intelligently manage this large investment in 
material, which swallows up 36 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings, in a manner calculated to stop some of these leaks, 
which are apparent to every one except the average railroad 
executive. 

The only sure remedy is a properly organized Service of 
Supply in the hands of a competent and adequately paid 
staff, entirely independent of the jurisdiction of the users of 
the material. 

A few railroads have done this! Why not all? 

Grorce G. YEOMANS. 


College Men Not Wanted 


Out Wes! 
To THE Epiror: 

I have been following with much interest your discussion 
of the attitude of the railways toward college men. I am a 
college man and have been working for a large railway sys- 
tem for four years. 

The great obstacle in the way of the college man entering 
railway service is prejudice. The railways are prejudiced 
against college men, their ways and their knowledge. The 
personnel all come from the “bottom.” They were “call 
boys.” When the college graduate is out of school he is 
mature and cannot earn his salt as a “call boy.” But the 
exponent of the inefficient system of “do-as-you’ve-always- 
done” thinks that is where he should begin. He thinks even 
the college man cannot grasp a conception of the specialized 
knowledge except by long experience. 

Railways have persistently spurned the advice of college 
men. They have repeatedly refused to make a place in their 
ranks for the graduate. As a result, the railways find them- 
selves several years behind the pace set by most other pro- 
gressive enterprises. It gives me no pleasure to contrast the 
wheezing locomotives, out-of-date methods of handling ma- 
terial, miles of belting in the shops, inefficient rows of line- 
shafting, cast-off locomotive boilers doing duty as heating 
systems with uncovered pipes, etc., with a modern plant with 
a motor at each machine, plenty of light, plenty of heat and 
systems of conveying material without waste of time or space. 

The railways have made no place for the college graduate, 
and the university has no place in its curriculum for the rail- 
road man. Until both have made concessions, I see no hope 
for a college graduate in the railway service. I do not blame 
the college man for entering more inviting fields of enterprise 
where he is better cared for. 


A. R. A. CLerk. 


Unnecessary Transferring 
of Loaded Cars 


NortH PLEASANTON, Texas. 


To THE EprTor: 


It is truly refreshing to read the letter of R. R. Farmer 
in your issue of September 17 on the unnecessary transfer- 
ring of loaded cars. At least one superintendent is awaken- 
ing to the uncalled-for expense for switching, per diem and 
labor, caused frequently by an ignorant or a vindictive car 
inspector, to say nothing of the loss and damage due to 
transfer and the delay and inconvenience to the consignee. 
Consider our loss and damage freight claim payments—over 
$100,000,000 a year. What does it cost to switch a car 
from the interchange track to the yard, from the yard to 
some convenient point for the transfer of the lading (an- 
other car switched opposite to, or by it), thence to the rip- 
track and back again? And how about empty cars set back 
for some technical application of a rule? 

My experience with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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-nd their inspectors is that they are broad-minded and in- 
telligent, exerting themselves to keep business moving and 
to eliminate unnecessary expenses, but impressing upon us 
“safety first.” I am afraid the real trouble is that the man- 
agers of the roads are so occupied themselves that they do 
not realize what is actually transpiring along these lines in 
their large terminals, and the mechanical departments for 
some unknown reason feel they must stand behind their in- 
spectors. 

This evil can be corrected if vigorous steps are taken, and 
I would suggest a check at some large terminal of the pre- 
ceding three months to ascertain the ratio of setbacks and 
transfers as compared with the total number of cars handled. 
A disinterested commission should then be appointed to pass 
on every car set back or ordered transferred for a month. 
Probably the commission would have but little to do, but I 
feel sure there would be a considerable reduction in the ratio. 
In view of the many features and expenses involved it would 
be worth while to ascertain what the actual conditions are. 
F. L. Lewis, 


General Superintendent San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad. 


Give the Chief Clerk Free Rein 


To THE EpIror: 

I see by the paper we're at it again! 

Officer vs. Chief Clerk! 

Unfortunately instead of mutual admiration and recog- 
nition of each other’s ability we find a feeling of antagonism. 
The boss and his chief clerk co-operate; if they did not one 
would get discharged and it’s an easy answer as to who 
it would be. It is an ambiguous situation; cooperation with 
mutual antagonism. 

The chief clerk could write reams of criticism about the 
boss, and vice versa. But the question of “why” still re- 
mains and an analysis of the situation on the part of both 
would probably do a great deal of good. 

One can readily recognize the fact that the writer of the 
original “Chief Clerk” letter was a man in the operating de- 
partment. That is, transportation, mechanical or main- 
tenance of way. These are the fellows who plod along in 
railroad service for years, finally reach the apex of their 
particular line, the position of chief clerk, and what do they 
find? They are up against a stone wall that is insurmount- 
able; a blind alley from which there is no avenue of escape 
unless they resign. 

Why? Simply because the chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent of motive power has not passed through one of the 
mechanical trades; the chief clerk to the chief engineer of the 
maintenance of way.has never had actual road service; the 
chief clerk to the general manager has never been a con- 
ductor or train master, etc. 

It took fifteen years for the writer to reach his apex in 
railroad clerical work, two and one-half years to wake up 
to his “blind alley” situation and six months to secure a 
position away from railroad work. Eighteen years given to 
railroad work and absolutely at a stand-still. Couldn’t pos- 
sibly become a superintendent of motive power! 


Again, Why? 


Perhaps the railroad official who answered the “Chief 
Clerk’s” letter can answer. Perhaps he can say what a chief 
clerk can do to better his situation. It would be interesting 
to read his comments. 

However, let’s get back to the “mutual admiration society 
- of officials and chief clerks.”” Each, without the other, would 
be hopeless. The chief clerk needs the guiding hand of 
the official and the official needs the detail of the chief clerk. 

Of what avail would it be to a superintendent of motive 
power to make a killing on his “cost per mile for main- 
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tenance,” if the chief clerk were not able to compile this 
statistical information and pass it on to the general man- 
ager? How could the superintendent of motive power handle 
the big things in his department if he were burdened with 
working out the infinitesimal details that his chief clerk 
handles? Who would handle the mass of correspondence 
that daily comes in and goes out? If the official would 
analyze the thousand and one trifling duties his chief clerk 
performs and add to that the hundreds of important duties 
the chief clerk must attend to, the society before mentioned 
would have a solid foundation to begin with. 

I believe the antipathy (and there is no doubt but what 
it exists) has its origin in the shops or on the road. On 
the one hand we find the apprentice machinist who must 
work nine or ten hours a day, inside and outside, rain or 
shine, usually encased in oily clothes and generally mussed 
up in appearance. He is probably down in a greasy pit, 
sweating (not perspiring) and along comes a sleek-looking 
timekeeper with his white collar, clean hands and face. The 
clerk, afraid of getting soiled, is the very essence of “‘snub- 
ery.” The apprentice feels like the underdog and the clerk 
does nothing to disillusion him. 

Again we have the track laborer toiling in all kinds of 
weather, and the chief clerk who appraches him. 

The feeling engendered in that apprentice and that track 
laborer is with him subconsciously when he reaches the po- 
sition where he has « chief clerk and it is this feeling that 
is responsible for the existing difficulties between the oper- 
ating official and his clerk. If the official would recognize 
his chief clerk as a necessity instead of a necessary evil 
the first step would therefore be accomplished. 

In my category of railroad officials (based on actual con- 
tact) I have three classes: 

1. The “iron man.” 

2. The “don’t give a d—n.” 

3. The “Big Boss” with the first and second eliminated. 

The “iron man” was absolutely the dictator of his de- 
partment down to the last man. A man of vigorous mental 
and physical power, un absolute wonder. But—he had one 
weakness and that was the fear that an officer higher than 
himself would propound a question pertaining to some prob- 
lem that had been handled in his department and with which 
he was not familiar. The result was that he was “snowed 
under” all the time and while he was familiar with every 
detail under his management, nevertheless he was continu- 
ally criticised for his delay in handling important matters. 

The “don’t give a d—n” man didn’t last long. Golf, 
plus the desire to be out on the line the majority of the 
time, resulted in his chief clerk having to assume almost the 
total responsibility for his division. This man was a pro- 
crastinator and the least said of this type the better. 

The third man was the “Big Boss” in every sense of the 
word. He did not rule with an iron fist, and still every one 
in the department knew who was boss. He would tem- 
per his criticism with advice and frequently would bring 
from his personal library data that would assist his chief 
clerk in understanding certain problems. He had time for 
everything and everyone. Why? Because he handled his 
work systematically. His chief clerk was no figurehead; 
he was an official in the department the same as the assist- 
ants. The morning mail would come in, files attached there- 
to, and the chief clerk would carefully go over it. At a 
certain hour each morning the chief clerk took all the cor- 
respondence in for conference. The boss would go over the 
papers with the clerk and instruct him how to answer cer- 
tain letters, would keep some for his personal dictation and 
in that way dispose of all the mail. 

His ability was readily recognized and today this big boss 
is bigger; he is in charge of the mechanical department of 
one of the largest railroads in the country. And don’t for- 
























































get, his several chief clerks while he was climbing the ladder 
of success helped him along. 

Who answers the official higher up when a phone call 
comes in while the boss is away? Who looks after the com- 
fort of the boss during his working hours? Who reminds 
the boss of his engagements and important business matters 
that must be attended to? Who gets rid of “callers” the 
boss has not time to see? Who assists the most in keep- 
ing the boss posted as to general conditions on the railroad 
and in his department ? 

And who is held responsible for the handling of the de- 
partment in the absence of the boss? 

The chief clerk does all this and much more. I am speak- 
ing of a type which is in every sense of the word a chief 
clerk. It is agreed that many incumbents in that position 
are incapable, but it is the dyed-in-the-wool chief clerk that 
I refer to. ‘The man who can do great things in the depart- 
ment, if given sufficient latitude. Possibly “Operating 
Official” has been unfortunate (?) in his men. 

Were I an operating official my greatest concern upon 
being promoted would have to do with my chief clerk. I 
would study my man and if necessary make changes until 
I found the right one. Then, instead of restricting him, 
I would give him the greatest latitude as I know my inter- 
ests would be his and his attitude towards me (engendered 
by my apparent faith in his ability) would be of such a 
calibre that he would seldom go wrong. 

Through this co-operative plan, I would be giving him 
his birthright; the opportunity of using his initiative. 

Try it, “Operating Official!” GRANT GIBSON. 


Forman and Ford 
San Francisco, Cal. 
To THE Eprror: 

What I wrote in your issue of September 24 relating to 
the 19 order was predicated upon just how far the average 
officer would be likely to go in the light of present knowl- 
edge or customs, No officer, I take it, would care to deviate 
from the Standard Code to such extent that his road could be 
held up as a horrible example should a collision result from 
some experiment which had not at the very beginning been 
fully worked out. 

As surely as the next decade is going to see a searching in- 
vestigation as to the components of concrete, with the view 
of overcoming its present unstable qualities, just so surely 
will there be made known the imperfections of our present 
cumbersome train dispatching system and more simple 
methods adopted. This may possibly result in the abolition 
of all written train orders. Delaying freight trains twenty 
minutes and passenger trains five minutes to secure signa- 
tures to train orders is so clearly wrong in principle as well 
as expensive and burdensome in results that relief therefrom 
is imperative and must eventually come about in some way. 

If I were a Henry Ford and owned a railroad I should 
reason about as follows and would handle the train dis- 
patching accordingly: 

With the protection that the clearance card affords, made 
out as outlined in my letter of September 24, there should 
be no risk in using the unsigned order for any movement, 
provided it be further safeguarded by having the train 
order signal against the ruling train. Therefore the propo- 
sition is reduced to three general principles: 

(a) There must be an order-signal which will stop the 
train to get the instructions. 

(b) There must be a clearance card to insure that all 
orders issued by the dispatcher are delivered to the train. 

(c) The instructions must be so clearly worded that they 
cannot possibly be misunderstood; and if firemen and flag- 
men are to be in any way held responsible for the proper 
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observance of train orders they must be given copies of 
them to retain. 

When the order-signal, or its equivalent, cannot be de- 
pended upon, then, of course, acknowledgment from the con- 
ductor and engineman of the superior train must be ob- 
tained before authorizing the inferior train to move against it. 

Provisions for the ““X response” should not be eliminated 
from the new form, for the reason that it is needed at times. 
Neither should we omit the line on which to show when an 
order is “Repeated.” 

In religious circles one sometimes hears the expression, 
“Tf it is in the Bible, it is so.” In railroad circles it is 
equally common to hear, “If it is in the Standard Code, it 
goes.” Unlike the Bible, however, the Standard Code is not 
a finished book. A comparison of the original and present 
Standard Code rules will show that there have been changes 
—changes of a progressive nature. Devotees of this much- 
respected and feared document should bear in mind that 
even the Standard Code does not place any restrictions 
upon the use of the 19 form of order. And it makes no 
provision for the safeguard of a clearance card, to be given 
with all orders. 

Just why every restrictive feature of the Standard Code 
makes such a strong appeal to everybody, while at the same 
time they do not endorse some of its more liberal provi- 
sions, is a problem too deep for the ordinary mind to solve. 

For absolute s.fetv the middle order is the greatest single 
safeguard so far devised, for the following two important 
reasons: (a) There are two order-signals against opposing 
trains. (b) It is a reminder at the most important place of 
all—the point where the trains are to meet. Use of the 
middle order is attended with unqualified success when dis- 
patchers are permitted to instruct operators (holding such 
orders) to change the order-signal from “stop” to “proceed” 
to permit disinterested trains to pass the station without 
slowing them to secure a clearance card. The principal ob- 
jection to the middle order, so far as I know, has been that 
having so many order-signals at “stop” causes delay to trains 
not concerned. I have made it a practice to instruct opera- 
tors to change the signal as described and I know of no col- 
lision chargeable to this method of handling. It is to be 
frankly admitted, however, that to do so is, to say the least, 
a strained interpretation of Standard Code Rule 221 B. 

When practicable to use it the middle order is the all- 
important thing; when its use is impracticable orders should 
be placed as near the point where they must be executed as 
is possible. Again, when practicable, dispatchers should 
refrain from issuing orders six or eight hours before operators 
are required to make delivery. 

Telephonic dispatching is a great help which is not yet 
sufficiently appreciated. A telephone should be installed at 
every siding, without regard to the number of order offices 
open. Another improvement often unappreciated is to short- 
en the territory of train dispatchers, especially on heavy 
single track lines, so that they may have ample time to 
think and to do what is required of them without undue 
haste. 

But where, after the adoption of the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, dispatchers are permitted to become careless in the 
duty of underscoring each word and figure of a train order 
the instant it is being repeated by each operator; or habitually 
to read newspapers or books when on duty, there need be no 
hope of any such thing as safe handling of trains by the use 
of train orders. H. W. Forman. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAINS departing from the Union Station. 
Chicago, will be held whenever the Adams street or Monroe 
street bridges leading to the station are open. If these bridges 
open within five minutes before the departure of any train, the 
train will be held in the station until five minutes after street 
traffic again begins to move over the bridge. 











Frisco Secures Maximum Benefit for Modest Outlay 






Series of Minor Projects for Second Track and Locomotive 
Facilities Expedite Operation 


“JHE CAPITAL expenditures made by the St. Louis-San 
c Francisco during 1920 and the early part of the pres- 
ent year for additional main tracks, grade revision and 
locomotive facilities, comprise a striking illustration of a 
minimum outlay for the maximum benefit. They serve as 
an object lesson in the character of improvements which 
may be undertaken during periods of restricted financing. 
In the case of second track this problem was approached by 
selecting those portions of the line where the greatest relief 
would be afforded by the construction of short sections of 


and Kansas respectively. The main trunk traverses a rough 
country and was built with maximum grades of 1.25 per 
cent in both directions. ‘The preponderance of traffic is 
eastbound, consisting of oil and products of agriculture, 
while the westbound traffic comprises manufactured goods 
together with an empty return movement of box and tank 
cars to compensate for the excess of eastbound traffic. The 
general program for the improvement of this line contem- 
plates continuous double track from St. Louis to Monett 
with a revision grade whereby the ruling grade will be 0.8 
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Stall Sections Through Two Types of Roundhouse Construction Used by the Frisco 


second track which would conform to a general plan for 
the ultimate second tracking of certain operating divisions. 
In the case of the locomotive facilities, the success of the 
program undertaken must ,be ascribed to the fact that the 
existing terminals provided ample opportunity for additions 
and extensions. 


Second Track Work in Four Units 


Three of the sections of double track work prosecuted 
during the past 18 months are on the main stem of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, extending from St. Louis southwest- 
erly to Monett, Mo., near which point it divides into three 
important lines extending into eastern Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
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per cent in both directions. However, the schedule for the 
completion of this work has been drawn along conservative 
lines with the idea of providing initially only as much of 
the second track as will be designed to relieve those por- 
tions of the line subject to the greatest congestion. Consider- 
ation is also taken of the revision of grades in connection 
with the second track work which will prove of greatest 
immediate benefit. : 
The first step in double tracking the St. Louis-Monett 
line comprises that portion of the line between St. Louis and 
Pacific, a distance of 34 miles. This embraces the terri- 
tory over which the Frisco maintains a suburban service in- 
to St. Louis and also comprises a region of frequent meeting 
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points between inbound and outbound passenger trains 
during the early morning and evening hours. Previous to 
1920 second track in this section had been completed as far 
as Windsor Springs, a distance of 13 miles. Last year an 
additional section of 7 miles was undertaken between Eureka 
and Pacific, this portion being selected because it involved 
light work. Its completion leaves a gap of 14 miles still 
to be completed and the next section to be undertaken will 
be the five miles from Windsor Springs to Vailey Park 
which will eliminate the Meramec tunnel for eastbound up- 
grade traffic. No work is, however, being done on this sec- 
tion at present. 

The next section of double track line is at the center of 
the engine district between Newburg, Mo., and Springfield 
and covers a distance of seven miles between Sleeper and 
Lebanon. There were two reasons for selecting this stretch 
of line for the first second track work in the district. Its 
location at the midpoint of the district is a natural meeting 
point for trains, a condition which is further complicated by 
the character ‘of the railroad right-of-way through the town 
of Lebanon which is built up close to the tracks. The other 
feature was the fact that five miles east of Lebanon there 
was a 1.5 per cent grade 114 miles long opposing eastbound 
movements, the elimination of which would afford a ruling 
grade of 0.8 per cent for eastbound trains over the entire 
engine district. Surveys demonstrated that the new east- 
bound line could be obtained on a location about one mile 
south of the operated line with grades not to exceed this 
maximum and not over one per cent against westbound 
movement. 

The third section authorized extends four miles eastward 
from Monett to Globe. This stretch of line includes a 1.1 
per cent grade against eastbound traffic, beginning at the 
east end of the Monett yard and has been operated as a 
helper grade in starting eastbound tonnage trains out of the 
yard. Here it was found advisable to revise the grade on 
the old line to 0.8 per cent by cutting down the summit of 
the hill at Globe and to construct a new line for westbound 
movement alongside on the same grade. 


The fourth section of second track work is on the Kansas. 
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City line extending southward in eastern Kansas for the dis- 
tance of +2 miles between Kansas City and Paola, Kan., 
where the St. Louis-San Francisco track is also used by the 
Kansas City trains of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Dur- 
ing times of heavy business the combined traffic of the two 
roads is more than can be handled satisfactorily and econom- 
ically on a single track. Because of this, double-tracking 
of this line has been in progress for some time. In 1920, it 
had been completed as far as Olathe, about 20 miles. Dur- 
ing the past year another section of 10 miles from Olathe to 
Spring Hill was constructed and put into service on April 
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25, 1921. The plans of the St. Louis-San Francisco con- 
template the completion of second track into Paola within 
the next few years. 


Grading Work of a Varied Nature 


The second track work east of Pacific, Mo., was carried 
on under contract by the List & Gifford Construction Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., the contractor doing all work, 
including track laying and ballasting. The grading con- 
sisted principally of side earth borrow handled with teams 
and scrapers and one sandstone cut that was taken out with 
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Map of a Part of the St. Louis-San Francisco 


a revolving shovel, the material being hauled into the em- 
bankment in narrow-gage, four-yard dump cars, without in- 
terference with traffic. 

The second track between Sleeper, Mo., and Lebanon, 
as shown in the map, consists very largely of a new inde- 
pendent single-track line. This was handled by contract 
with Scott & White of St. Louis, Mo., who did all work in- 
cluding track laying and ballasting. The excavation con- 
sisted of about 20 per cent of solid limestone rock excava- 
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Present Line. 


Map and Profile of the New Line, Second-Track Work Between Lebanon, Mo., and Sleeper 


tion, about 50 per cent of loose rock and cemented gravel, 
and about 30 per cent of earth. The excavation practically 
balanced the material needed for embankment, and the 
larger portion of the work was handled with steam shovels. 
The new track is now practically complete. 

Between Globe, Mo., and Monett the large summit cut 
was handled by the railroad company’s steam shovels, the 
material being taken care of in 16-yd. dump cars and un- 
loaded for widening embankments as it was not needed for 
second-track fills. Some of the lighter grading and the 
masonry, bridge and culvert work was contracted to All- 
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hands & Davis of Rogers, Ark. The grading consisted of 
about 50 per cent loose rock and 50 per cent earth. 

On the 10 miles of second-track work between Olathe, 
Kan., and Spring Hill about 1.6 miles comprised the ab- 
sorption of existing passing tracks. In addition to building 
second track the existing track was subject to a revision of 
grade involving the lowering of the summit cut a maximum 
of 12 ft., thereby changing the grade from 0.7 per cent to 
0.5 per cent. The excavation consisted principally of earth 
but a shallow ledge of solid rock was taken out in the 
grade reduction. All the work on this project was con- 
tracted for to the Walsh Construction Company cf Daven- 
port, Iowa. The grade reduction material was handled by 
steam shovels with standard-gage, 12-yd. dump cars and 
unloaded from the main track. Some minor work was han- 
dled with an excavator and teams. The bridge work on all 
of the double-track projects was of a minor nature. 


Engine Terminal Work Undertaken 
After Federal Control Period 
Although a large amount of engine terminal and shop 
facility improvements and additions were carried out by 
the United States Railroad Administration, particularly on 
roads in the eastern portion of the country, very little work 
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Cross-Section Through a Typical Engine Pit 


of this character was done in the southwest and this was 
notably the case with the St. Louis-San Francisco. As a 
consequence the end of federal control found this property 
in need of considerable additions to its locomotive facilities. 
Fortunately the existing terminals were in such condition 
that the required additional housing space could be added 
readily to the plants already in use and only in one or two 
cases was the construction of additions hampered by cramped 
quarters. .Only four new terminals were constructed and 
these at relatively unimportant points. The wide distribu- 
tion of the engine terminal and shop improvements will be 
appreciated from an examination of the map. 

Taken in the aggregate, the new facilities included 24 
stalls in four new roundhouses, 44 additional stalls in ex- 
isting roundhouses and the extension of 18 stalis in two 
roundhouses. Of the 86 stalls built or extended, 6 were 
made 120 ft. long for use by Mallet locomotives, and 22 
were 92 ft. or less in length, while the other 58 were made 
110 ft. long, which is the present standard of the road for 
the housing of Santa Fe type and heavy Mikado locomotives. 
These standard stalls are generally equipped with engine 
pits 80 ft. long. 

A total of eleven 80-ft. engine pits were constructed on 
radial tracks outside of the roundhouses. At three of the 
roundhouses 75-ft. turntables were replaced by 100-ft. tables, 
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while at two of the small new houses turntables of 75-ft. 
and 70-ft. lengths respectively were installed. Additions 
to the shop facilities were of a minor nature, consisting of 
four or five shop structures 40 ft, wide by 100 ft. long, 
and a shop building 60 ft. by 200 ft. at Enid, Okla. 

The additions to roundhouses, as well as new houses built, 
were entirely of frame construction according to the general 
character illustrated in the longitudinal sections shown. 
These were of two general types, flat-roof type and a moni- 
tor type. As far as possible the roundhouse at each place 
was extended in a construction similar to that previously 
built. The smoke jacks have been proportioned for large 
discharge. 

The section of the typical engine pit illustrates in par- 
ticular the manner in which the rails were attached to the 
pit walls through the agency of short sections of H-beams 
embedded transversely in the concrete. All of the improve- 
ment work on the St. Louis-San Francisco was conducted 
under the general direction of F. G. Jonah, chief engineer 
(St. Louis, Mo.), to whom we are indebted for the informa- 
tion presented above. 


Report on A., B. & A. Derailment 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 2 
T report dated September 28, on the derailment of an 

eastbound freight train on the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic, ten miles east of Atlanta, Ga. (at Cascade Crossing) 
on September 7, when the engineman was killed and three 
employees were injured. This is the derailment concerning 
which the governor of Georgia appointed a special investi- 
gating committee, at the request of former employees, who 
had left the road on strike several months ago. It will be 
recalled that this special committee, rejecting the claims 
made by the strikers, reported that the derailment was due 
to an explosion. The present report confirms this. 

The derailment occurred about 8:30 p. m. It was at the 
foot of a descending grade and in a cut. The track was 
found in general fairly well maintained. The train was 
moving at about 15 or 20 miles an hour, having had special 
instructions from the train dispatcher to run cautiously be- 
cause of expected trouble. 

The locomotive ran only 223 ft. after it jumped the 
track. It was overturned and the pilot was torn off. The 
left front truck wheel was missing, and was found at the 
top of the embankment about 120 ft. east of the point of 
derailment. The locomotive was very slightly damaged and 
bore no marks to indicate the cause of derailment. The 
track was badly torn up, the rails displaced and the ties 
scattered. There was a bowl-shaped crater in the ballast 
beneath the left rail, about 4 ft. in diameter and 18 in. deep. 
The rail immediately over this hole was slightly bent and a 
piece 3 ft. long had been broken out of the inside of its 
base. 

The weight on the front truck wheels was about 19,700 
lb. The running gear and the underside of the engine bore 
no marks which would indicate the cause of the derailment. 
Parts of broken pilot slats were found about 429 ft. away. 
The axle and the right-hand wheel remained in place in the 
truck frame. Many persons living within 414 miles of the 
point of accident heard the sound of an explosion at the time 
of the derailment; and the surviving trainmen heard it. 

A chemist, arriving on the scene at about 5:45 p. m. on 
the day following, found a fragment of wire and other 
things, and evidence of chlorate of potash and sugar. These 
two substances, together, form a high explosive. He con- 


cluded that this substance had been set off by a dynamite 
The left wheel, which strikers had claimed was 


detonator. 
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loose and had been the cause of the derailment, was taken 
to the shop and was forced back on to the axle and then 
forced off again; and the opposite wheel was also forced off; 
and from these and other experiments it was shown that the 
wheel, which had run only about 1,400 miles, could not have 
been loose on the axle. 

The conclusion of the report says that the evidence is 
strong that an explosive was placed between the head and 
the base of the left-hand rail; that this lifted the left for- 
ward engine truck wheel and forced it outward and upward. 
The chiller marks on the wheel made an impression on the 
head of the rail. The axle from which the wheel was blown 
off was slightly bent. 

James E. Howard, engineer-physicist of the commission, 
made an investigation and a report supplementing the fore- 
going. He calls attention to the fact that 40,000 lb. per 
square inch is not an unusually high pressure to be exerted 
by a high explosive. A pressure of 200 lb. per square inch 
on the inner base of the wheel would have been adequate to 
remove it from the axle. 


Proposed National Stop- 
Look-and-Listen Campaign* 


By Marcus A. Dow 
General Safety Agent of the New York Central Lines 


sents one of the most difficult problems in railroad 

safety work. The public cannot be reached effectively 
by any individual railroad. The avenues of approach are 
difficult. The people who might be reached today are sup- 
planted by others who cross your tracks tomorrow. These 
people do not confine their traveling to a limited area and 
they are not familiar with your crossings. The growing 
record of deaths and injuries; the steadily increasing expense 
to railroads and the lamentable loss to the nation each year 
of hundreds of its highest type of citizens should awaken both 
the railroads and the public to the need of a concentrated 
effort to curb the carelessness that is largely responsible. If 
a campaign is to be made effective at all, it would seem to be 
absolutely necessary for every railroad in the country to join. 

1. Such a campaign should officially cover a period of 
say three months and be conducted at the time of the year 
when extensive touring is done. 

2. Notify the general public through the press and ask 
their co-operation. An article for the press should be pre- 
pared by a special committee and distributed to all railroads 
to ke sent to the local papers on each road; to be submitted 
to the papers in person by the local agent in the smaller 
cities and towns and by the most influential officer in the 
larger cities. Follow up articles could be used. 

3. In a similar manner advise automobile clubs, rotary 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc. 

4. The secretary of the Safety Section should obtain a 
monthly report from each railroad, at the end of each month, 
of the number of persons killed and injured in crossing acci- 
dents; such information to be used in advising the public 
through the press, automobile clubs and otherwise of just 
what the monthly toll of human life amounts to because the 
rule of Stop, Look and Listen is disregarded. 

5. Inexpensive but effective posters should be designed by 
a special committee and posted in every passenger and freight 
station on every railroad in the country. Also posters to be 
distributed for posting to automobile clubs, etc. Local agents 
should personally handle such distribution. 

6. Distribution to automobile drivers of a warning notice, 


UJ sents one 0 grade crossing accident prevention pre- 








*A paper read before the Safety Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation at Beston, September 26; abridged.—The Boston meeting was 
feported in the Railway Age of October 1, page 629. 
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printed on a small slip of paper This warning slip 
should be personally handed to the automobile driver by a 
railroad representative. Crossing flagmen, station agents, 
freight agents, safety committee members and others should 
be furnished with a supply, a record kept of the number 
furnished the employee and report made to some officer or 
to the safety committee on the division of the use each em- 
ployee made of his supply. Hundreds of thousands of auto- 
mobilists could be personally reached in this manner. 

7. (a) Pasters to be used on stationery. (b) Stickers to 
paste on windshields. 

8. (a) Endeavor to get the International News or similar 
agency to include in one or more of its illustrated news 
posters, appropriate photographs and descriptive matter. 
(b) Make an effort to interest the motion picture news 
weeklies. Smash up an old automobile in a fake crossing 
accident; photograph such a scene and run it in the theatres. 

9. Seek the co-operation of the secretary of state or state 
automobile license bureau, or similar public office, in the 
distribution of a special warning notice printed on a card 
to accompany the license. plate when delivered. This should 
be attended to in time to have the distribution made with 
the next license plate, I have tried this and believe consid- 
erable attention is paid to it. I have found the secretaries of 
state in the states on our lines are glad to co-operate. 

10. The co-operation of churches and schools should be 
solicited. A special form of letter should be prepared to be 
sent to proper officers of schools and churches. 

11. For publicity purposes, early in the campaign, on a 
certain day to be specified, every railroad should assign ob- 
servers at one or more grade crossings for a period of five 
or six hours. The information thus gathered when used in 
connection with a nation-wide campaign would be most en- 
lightening, and would be given wide publicity. It should 
be sent by wire to the general headquarters of the A. R. A. 
for prompt distribution to the press of the country. 

12. The B. & O. plan of checking automobilists is worth 
considering in connection with a national campaign. 

So much for the traveler-on-the-highway; but railroad 

officers and employees have responsibilities no less important 
and the campaign should include a careful check of all those 
employees and departments of the railroad who can in any 
way contribute to the success of the campaign. (a) Loco- 
motive engineman should receive a personal letter from the 
superintendent. (b) Station agents should receive special 
instructions to co-operate. (c) Crossing flagmen must be 
personally interviewed and instructed by the official to whom 
they report; make them feel a personal responsibility so that 
each one will resolve not to have an accident on his crossing 
during the campaign. (d) All trainmen and conductors to 
be notified of the campaign and be instructed to protect 
crossings while switching over them. (e) Maintenance em- 
ployees to correct defective planking, or other conditions that 
might stall an automobile. (f) An inspection of crossings by 
proper officers to observe obstructions to view, such as trees, 
that should be trimmed or removed. 
_ The foregoing suggestions for a national campaign do not 
involve any great expense. The printing of circulars, posters, 
etc., would be nominal for each road. The main thing is to 
have the full backing and enthusiastic support of the officers 
of each road and I believe the safety men of the roads could 
put such a campaign over. We, who are in the railroad 
safety work have found that continuous and systematic ef- 
forts have reduced the number of deaths and injuries to 
railroad employees. Our most effective weapon has been an 
appeal to the human heart. Surely human beings are alike 
everywhere and if, by a great united effort, we railroad men 
of the country can inject some of the spirit of safety into 
the hearts and minds of the motorist we shall render a great 
service to the railroads we represent, to the citizens of our 
communities and to the country we love to call our own. 











Can Railroads Compete With Contract Shops? 


Costs of Repairing 50 Cars in a Railway Shop for Comparison with 
Contract Cost of Similar Work 


By J. W. Roberts 
President, Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation, Chicago 


{in a preceding article the author outlined the bases un- 
der which the cost of repairing 50 box cars in a contract 
shop was compared with the cost of similar repairs to 50 
cars of the same series carried out in the shops of the owning 
railroad. The present article discusses in detail the elements 
of cost of the work done in the railroad shop.—Ep1rTor. | 


HE CARRIER does not accumulate in its records the costs 
pertaining to individual repair jobs, and it was there- 
fore necessary to examine the details and build up the 

costs from the beginning. The carrier’s local officers and 
employees who were intimately familiar with the particular 
work the cost of which was sought, as well as the records 
relating thereto, rendered enthusiastic co-operation through- 
out, to the end that the findings might be consistent with 
the facts. 

Shop Labor—Direct 


Direct labor on the 50 test cars, by crafts, was found as 
follows: 


CMINNOE. hee ces 34 eaeie onion tease camels $11,636.00 
eR EE ET LE ce oe Te 426.00 
IEE e255 cis cians shat See lea Oo 365.50 
Bae I POE a a scass. 08S widens Sais ewe OS 280.00 
IN oltalira a scam nrnais-waran Riale mele Carta ta eS 240.00 
BN INS. A SoS dak wecicitueeuanconians 140.00 

NS lee treraias ot walsiooanaanteelee $13,087.50 


Carpenter labor was taken directly from the daily service 
cards turned in by the workmen, which fortunately had been 
continued in use as a relic of the former piece work system, 
which showed the individual cars worked each day and the 
time devoted to each operation on each car. Total time re- 
ported was checked against the payrolls. Service cards were 
not required of the other craftsmen, however, and it was 
necessary to use an average cost per car for these respective 
classes of labor. All cars repaired at the shop during the 
period when the test cars were under way received substan- 
tially the same kind of repairs. The test cars, however, 
were among those receiving the most extensive repairs. The 
total hours worked during the period by each class of direct 
labor other than carpenter labor, was divided by the total 
number of cars repaired, and an average cost per car found. 
This average cost in each instance was multiplied by 50 and 
the result assumed to be the cost of labor. This is con- 
servative, and undoubtedly understates the actual cost since 
the box cars required the maximum amount of labor. Open 
top cars required less painting, many cars did not have draft 
arms applied, some cars did not require two new side-doors 
as did the test cars, and some cars were not completely re- 
piped for air as were the box cars. The labor thus arbi- 
trarily determined is only 11 per cent of the total 
direct labor. 

In addition to the foregoing, certain work was done in 
other departments which did not record the time devoted 
thereto, to wit: steel men riveting coupler yokes, steel men 
rectifying body bolsters, reclamation shop recovering 16 
journal box and 4 column bolts. The cost of each of these 
operations was determined from a performance time study 
and the application of the standard rate of pay, resulting in 
a total charge of $3.71 per car, or for 50 cars. $185.50. 


Shop Labor—Indirect 

Indirect labor in each department each month has been 
apportioned on the basis of the departmental direct labor. 
For instance, mill foremen and mill men have been dis- 
tributed on the basis of carpenter labor; rip track foremen, 
laborers, material and supply men, drill press and bolt 
threaders, and box packers, on the basis of repair track labor 
exclusive of carpenters; and assistant general foremen, clerks 
and watchmen on the total labor to which such expense was 
common. 

The total indirect labor charge assigned to the 50 cars 
amounts to $4,395.31. 


Shop Expense 


The total shop expense charged against the shop for the 
four months during which work was under way on the test 


cars was as follows: en 
FT cnsdt CC LT ee $53,896.36 
Operating materials and supplies........ 11,852.68 
| EIS ENE AR AMUN Es oe ee ne ead tee aes 29,421.15 
Electric current consumed................ 5,604. 
BOE sc bee ba wea Doe ay ee nee cone 959.65 
$101,734.64 


These charges include nothing for haulage of the fuel used 
over the rails of the company. The tonnage of fuel used 
was ascertained, likewise the distance hauled over the car- 
rier’s line from the normal source of supply, and haulage 
cost was computed at the rate of seven mills per net ton mile, 
resulting in a surcharge of $4,099.53 as the cost of trans- 
portation. This increased the shop expense for the period 
to $105,834.17. The cost of transporting materials and 
supplies is necessarily omitted because of inaccessibility of 
the data as to weight and point of origin. 

Shop expense was apportioned to the test cars and. other 
work on the basis of assigned shop labor, $2,383.31, being 
assigned to the test cars. 


Insurance Expense 

The premium paid on commercial policies for fire insur- 
ance and the accruals to the carrier’s own insurance fund 
to protect the margin between the insurance carried and 
the amount of hazard on the insured facilities comprising the 
shop layout, was reduced to a monthly basis and distributed 
on the basis of assigned shop labor. The apportionment 
to the test cars amounted to $13.23. 


Maintenance of Shop, Power House, Machinery, etc. 


The total expense for four months charged to accounts, 
302—Shop Machinery; 304—-Power House Machinery; and 
335—other expenses, representing the actual expenditures 
during the test period at the shop in question, was appor- 
tioned on the basis of assigned shop labor, resulting in 
$1,317.07 being assigned against the test cars. The records 
did not lend themselves to analysis in such a way as to per- 
mit of averaging the machinery maintenance expense for a 
longer period, which apparently would have increased the 
charge somewhat. 


Maintenance of Buildings and Tracks 


The labor and material charged during the calendar year 
1920 against the maintenafice of the buildings and tracks 
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comprising the shop facilities was taken as the basis for 
ascertaining cost of maintenance of these facilities. The 
total charges were reduced to a four months’ average and 
this amount apportioned on the basis of assigned shop labor, 
which assigned $235.89 against the test cars. 

In the charges thus distributed nothing was included for 
transporting the materials used over the carrier’s rails, which 
could not be computed for lack of detail as to material 
quantities. The records were not always kept in such de- 
tail as to show the facilities to which repairs were made, 
and repair expense not described may have applied to the 
facilities in question. Cognizance is taken only of the 
charges identified to the facilities involved. 


Maintenance Expenses Common to all Local Shops 


Other shops than the one in which the test cars were 
repaired are located at the same point, and during the year 
1920 account 235—Shops and Enginehouses, received 
charges common to all such shops. The charge for the period 
was reduced to a four months’ average, and then distributed 
on the basis of assigned shop labor (less superintendence) in 
all shops, resulting in a charge of $57.91 against the test 
cars. 





Divisional Overhead—Maintenance 
of Way and Structures Expense 
During the calendar year 1920 the divisional overhead 
charges applicable to maintenance of way and structures ex- 
pense (exclusive of accounts not benefitted thereby, as for 
instance, Account 275—Insurance) were as follows: 


Account 269—Roadway machines ......... $17,346.48 
Account 271—Small tools and supplies..... 26,413.11 
Account 274—Injuries to persons.....(Cr.) 253.97 
Account 276—Stationery and printing...... 1,916.20 
Account 277—Other expenses ............ 157.25 

NN iis cde ano ais inne aie $45,579.07 


This annual overhead expense was apportioned on the 
basis of its relation to the total maintenance of way and 
structures expense supervised and’ $6.27 assigned to the cost 
pertaining to the test cars. 


Entire Line Overhead— 
Maintenance of Equipment Expense 


Superintendence and other overhead expense applicable 
to maintenance of equipment during the calendar year 1920 
was as follows: 


Account 301—Superintendence ........... $458,267.75 
Account 332—Injuries to persons........ 55,206.26 

» Account 334—Stationery and printing..... 41,392.11 
ED seb cinkeds toseee sebevendieacens $554,866.12 


A relationship between total overhead expense and the 
total expense supervised was found and on the basis of this 
relationship the supervised expense assigned against the 
test cars was applied, resulting in a charge of $1,720.22 
against the test cars. 

It should be mentioned that divisional overhead expense 
relating to maintenance of equipment is consolidated with 
system charges by the carrier and could not be. segregated 
and separately accounted for without a prohibitive amount 
of work. ‘The consolidation of the expense before appor- 
tionment reduces the proportion which would otherwise be 
assignable to the work in question. 


Entire Line Overhead— Maintenance 
of Way and Structure Expense 
The charge against the test cars for system overhead ap- 
plicable to all maintenance of way and structures accounts, 
as represented by the charges to Account 201—Superintend- 


ence, was predicated upon the equitable distribution of the 
‘total charges to this account on the basis of the total ex- 
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penses supervised, using the experience of the calendar year 
1920. The relation of* superintendence to total expense 
supervised was 4.838 per cent and the amount assigned to 
the test cars was $14.79. 


Entire Line Overhead—Repairs of General 
Office Buildings and General Storehouse 


The identifiable expenditures for repairs to system gen- 
eral office and general storehouse buildings and appur- 
tenances during the year 1920 were collected, and their 
relation to total operating expenses (less common to system 
repairs) and expenditures for additions and betterments 
was found, and on the basis of this relationship the costs 
assigned to the test cars were surcharged pro rata, the 
amount assigned for expense of this character being $2.36. 


Entire Line Overhead—System General Expense 


System general expenses for the year 1920, comprising the 
items included in the various primary accounts under the 
sub-division “General,” above referred to, were found to be 
equivalent to 3.4733 per cent of the total expenditures for 
other operating expenses plus the expenditures for additions 
and betterments to road and equipment, excluding the ad- 
justing credits for property retired and the amount of lia- 
bility for certain equipment allocated by a governmental 
order which involved no general expense during this period 
on the part of the carrier’s organization. 

The charges assigned to the test cars were burdened with 
this per cent for system general expense, amounting to 
$2,436.20. 

Mounting Car Wheels 


In connection with the work in question thirty-one sets of 
33-in. car wheels were mounted on axles. This work was 
done in a department which merely allocated the time 
worked upon different operations to each operation. During 
the four months’ period in which the test work was done 
the average cost of mounting car wheels was found to be 
$2.61 per set, which for 31 pairs amounted to $80.91, which 
has been included. 


Depreciation on Fixed Properties 


The carrier does not exercise the option of accruing cur- 
rently depreciation on its fixed properties. In view of the 
demonstrable fact that the maintenance policy of the com- 
pany does not perpetuate the life of such property, but that 
deterioration not offset by current repairs does accrue, and 
that obsolescence and inadequacy cause a gradual consump- 
tion of the value of the assets, depreciation, as commonly 
regarded for accounting purposes, is considered to be an ele- 
ment of actual cost. It is believed to be fair to include an 
allowance for it in this case particularly, because of the 
apparent subnormality in the amount of repairs made to the 
property, due to its comparative newness and the influence 
which tended to retard maintenance expenditure during the 
test period. 

Depreciation was therefore computed upon buildings (not 
tracks) and depreciable machinery (excluding all items 
usually replaced at the expense of repairs) used in the 
repair of cars. The base used for computing depreciation 
on each item of property was the original cost, computed 
by the carrier’s valuation engineers if not of record. A rate 
was used in each case which took cognizance of the char- 
acter of each item of property, and was based on experience 
as to the life expectancy of such property. The rates used 
were taken from a table promulgated by the United States 
Railroad Administration for use of car builders in com- 
puting cost of work performed under cost-plus contracts 
and which were subsequently adopted for use by many 
builders. 

While the rates of depreciation used are considered fair 
and equitable for the car-building industry, they are prob- 
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ably too conservative for railroad use, inasmuch as they 
do not recognize to the full extent the effects of obsolescence 
and inadequacy upon the railroad properties, which is more 
marked than in outside plants. The need for relocating 
railroad shops to correct defects in original location, to make 
room for the expansion of other facilities and to meet the 
shifting requirements of operating conditions is wholly ig- 
nored in measuring life expectancy as represented by the 
percentages used. 

The depreciation accrued for the four month period, for 
the freight car shop and machinery, the storehouse and ap- 
purtenances, and the powerhouse, machinery and appurte- 
nances, respectively, was distributed on the basis of the as- 
signed labor to which applicable, resulting in a total charge 
of $332.33 being assigned to the cost of the test cars. 


Applied Materials 


The quantity of applied materials was carefully developed 
in minute detail with respect to each of the test cars. The 
piece work record form on which carpenters’ time was 
reported also noted the quantity and kind of material 
used by them on each car; a record was also kept of the 
character of repairs made to each car. The material re- 
ported as used was checked against the work record show- 
ing operations, and from the latter record a list of minor 
items not reported, which of necessity were used in the re- 
pairs as made, was compiled in conjunction with the local 
officers and car foremen of the carrier. The different items 
of material were totaled and priced out from the storekeep- 
er’s and purchasing department’s records at prices f. o. b. 
the carrier’s rails at points of delivery. The net weight of 
each item was computed, the distance hauled over carrier’s 
line from point of delivery thereto to the shop where ap- 
plied was ascertained and net ton miles figured, and the 
cost of haulage calculated at the rate of 7 mills per net 
ton mile. 

The prime cost of the materials applied was found to be 
$45,158.96; the cost of haulage by the carrier $1,481.43, 
the aggregate sum of $46,640.39 being used as the cost of ap- 
plied materials delivered for application. 

It will be observed that any losses resulting from materials 
spoiled in fabrication have been omitted; likewise losses 
due to shortages in shipments, breakages in handling and 
like causes. Neither has anything been included for in- 
ventory adjustments, which are usually disposed of on the 
basis of material issues during the period between inven- 
tories. 


Proportion of Fixed Charges 


It was not possible to ascertain the taxable value of or 
the actual investment in the units of property devoted to 
shop purposes. It was likewise impossible, as may be ex- 
pected, to secure the same information with respect to units 
of property used incidentally in connection therewith. With- 
out such facts, moreover, it was impracticable to make direct 
application for the fixed charges related to the shop proper- 
ties and the properties used in furnishing incidental service 
thereto. 

During the year 1920, for each dollar disbursed as oper- 
ating expense, as designated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s classification, the carrier had a further outgo 
of 20.0809 cents for fixed charges, consisting of taxes, inter- 
est on capital obligations, operating losses (uncollectable 
revenues) and rentals paid for the use of property owned 
by others (which is tantamount to interest on investment). 
This is a part of overhead expense. The outside contractor 
recovers his outlay on account of these items through charg- 
ing a profit. In the railroad’s case it must be provided for 
out of earnings and must therefore be reckoned with the 
more primary costs of services. This overhead burden being 
inherent to railroad operation, it must be considered at all 
times as a part of the cost of every operation performed in- 
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volving the use of property and inter-departmental service.* 
For lack of a more equitable basis for disposing of this ele- 
ment of cost of doing business, it has been assigned to the 
test cars on a pro rata basis, with the belief that, notwith- 
standing the rough-and-ready method employed, it never- 
theless does substantial justice to the situation in arriving 
at a comparable cost. 

It is well to recall, in this connection, the previous state- 
ment that the productivity of the carrier’s shops was not 
lessened within the period fixed by the necessity, real or 
apparent, of sending work to an outside shop in order to 
have its equipment repaired and in usable condition. In- 
vestment in its own facilities was not therefore made non- 
productive to any extent, nor were operating or administra- 
tive overhead expenses made unduly burdensome to activi- 
ties to which they were incident. 

The fixed charges include taxes, uncollectible revenues, 
which are operating losses, the net debits for hire.of equip- 
ment and for joint facility rents, interest on fixed charge 
obligations and interest on certain cumulative adjustment 
bonds. There is not included in the sum dealt with the 
rentals on properties other than joint facilities, the sinking 
and other funds which pertain to disposition of. surplus 
rather than accruals of contingent or unmatured expenses, 
losses on separately operated properties or interest on. in- 
come bonds. 

Application of. the factor of 20.0809 to the accumu- 
lated cost of repairing the test cars results in.a surcharge 
of $14,640.82 for fixed charges. 


Salvage Credit for Materials and Scrap Recovered 


The recoverable material salvaged from the repaired cars 
was carefully accounted for, its weight ascertained, credit 
calculated at 75 per cent of the current cost new of usable 
material and at current prices for scrap, and the account 
credited with $4,399.50 for the 50 cars. The cost of handling 
is not deducted in this connection, as the expense was in- 
cluded in overhead accounts and was distributed as such. 


Total Costs In Carrier’s Shop 


The total costs assigned to the 50 cars repaired in the 
carrier shops are briefly recapitulated here, but are later 


given comparatively and in more detail. a 
Total rebuilding costs...............0000. $72,909.19 
Proportion of fixed charges, as assigned.. 14,640.82 
TQQs SHIVGRE GlOUR << 66%.0< cine seoeceennn —4,399.50 

i. ee Se ie $83,150.51 
a ee 8 errr $1,663.01 


[The next and concluding article will set forth the items 
of cost to the railroad of the repairs to 50 cars made in the 
contract shop, and will compare them with the costs of the 
work done in the road’s own shop.—Editor. ] 





A PASSENGER CoacH on the Corsicana-Mexia Oil Special of 
the Houston & Texas Central line of the Southern Pacific, broke 
its coupling as the train was leaving Mexia on September 22, 
and ran wild for 8 miles. The runaway coach was finally 
stopped on an up-grade and was later recoupled to the train. 
A number of men who jumped from the coach were badly 
bruised. 


TRAIN NUMBER FIvE of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
was stopped by six robbers near Edmond, Okla., on the night 
of September 28, and the mail clerks were forced to deliver to 
them four pouches of mail. Following the robbery a reward 
of $30,000 was announced for the capture of the robbers, 
$5,000 for each of the six men. A motor car, which was 
waiting nearby, was used by the robbers to escape. 





*Expenditures chargeable to capital account are excludable from consid- 
eration in connection with this burden, becausé the accounting rules provide 
for interest and taxes being included in the construction cost of new work. 


* 
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One Senator’s View of Strike Threats 


HAT NOTHING so retards industrial revival in this 
T country today as the attitude of organized labor in re- 
fusing to come down to reasonable wages and a reason- 
able basis of employment, was the opinion expressed by Sena- 
tor Nelson of Minnesota in debate in the Senate, October 1. 
“All over the United States we are suffering because of that 
situation,” he said. ‘In the case of transportation, the rail- 
roads are unable to reduce the rates because of the high cost 
of operation arising from excessive wages which their opera- 
tives demand, and which they were accustomed to receive 
during the war under the administration of Mr. McAdoo as 
director general of the railroads. Until there is a reduction 
in that high scale of wages and a change in the demand as to 
limited hours and other peculiar conditions, including the 
bonuses which were provided in the days of the war, the out- 
look for the people of this country securing cheaper trans- 
portation rates and better facilities is hopeless, and without 
cheaper transportation rates there will not only be a failure of 
industry to revive as it ought to revive, but, more than that, 
the farmers of this country will labor under a severe handicap. 
“Aside from the railroads, I cannot conceive of any indus- 
try where there is a greater opportunity for revival, for an 
increase of activity in all directions, than in the building 
trades. We all admit that there is a scarcity of buildings 
throughout the country, but the high cost of labor and the 
high cost of material—and labor is a factor in that high 
cost, in fact, labor is what makes building material high— 
deters building operations. 

“We are now threatened with a railroad strike. The men 
have taken a vote, and they are posing as ready to take the 
whole country by the throat again, as they were at the time 
the Adamson law was passed. Let me tell you a little 
incident. 

“You all know that I was born in the little mountain 
country of Norway. It is a poor country, and practically all 
the railroads in the country are owned and operated by the 
government. Last winter the men who work on the railroads 
concluded to have a strike there. They laid their heads to- 
gether, and undertook to tie up all the railroads in that 
country. What happened? 

“The Wusiness men in the cities and the high officials of 
the railroads managed to operate enough trains in the country 
to carry the mails and bring supplies and provisions to the 
cities, so that there was no suffering, and then they let the 
strike go on. The strikers were all the time desiring to nego- 
tiate with the government. The government said, ‘We will 
not negotiate with you until you quit striking;’ and at the end 
of 14 days they were glad to lay down their arms and glad to 
come back to work and glad to resume their duties, as they 
did. I venture to say that that experience of 14 days was 
such a lesson to them that they will never again call a strike. 

“T am getting tired of these strike threats. With that matter 
in view that came under my observation, I do not know but 
that it would be a good thing for the country if these rail- 
road men should start on a strike. Let the people of this 
country once for all understand what these men mean by their 
striking. Let the people realize that they will be deprived 
of their food supply, their fuel, and everything else. If these 
men ever embark on a strike that leads to such results, I 
venture the prediction that the American people will rise in 
their might and wipe them from the face of the earth. 

“We cannot tolerate in this country a government or a rule 
stronger than the people of the United States. We cannot 
tolerate a government within a government. We cannot afford 
to have any people take our country by the throat and say, 
‘You must do as we want or we will destroy everything in 
this country. We will hold up the entire transportation sys- 
tem of the country and deprive the cities and the towns of 
their fuel, their food supply, and everything else, unless you 
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do as we want.’ It is time that we taught these men the 
lesson that they are not bigger than the government of the 
United States.” 


Brotherhood Leaders 
Count Strike Ballots 


EADERS of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen have 
L undergone a decided change of heart as to their threat- 

ened strike during the past week if the interviews which 
have been published in the press properly express their views. 
But a few days ago, during the first days of the official 
count of the strike vote of that organization at Chicago, offi- 
cers of the union openly declared that if the result of the 
vote indicated that a constitutional majority of the men 
signified a desire to strike the walkout would be called 
immediately. Later statements indicated that the officers of 
the trainmen’s organization lost their belligerency and despite 
the fact that the announced result of the vote showed that 
about 90 per cent of the men had signified their willingness 
to strike in protest against wage cuts, it was quietly an- 
nounced that the actual calling of a strike would be left to 
the grievance committees of the various railroads. 

On September 12 Mr. Lee sent a circular letter to the men, 
who were then in the midst of the balloting, in which he 
pointed out five reasons why he thought a strike would be 
unwise and why the men might expect to accept some wage 
reduction. 

“The executive of the labor organization that fears to tell 
the truth or point out dangerous places ahead to the member- 
ship of his organization is not worthy of the title of leader,” 
Mr. Lee said. He then asked the men to consider the fact 
that wages and working conditions of all classes established 
since 1918 were “the result of a world war such as never 
before known”; that 5,000,000 men are now unemployed; 
that “nearly all classes of labor have been forced by media- 
tion, arbitration, strikes or lockouts to accept reduced rates 
of pay during the past year; that the increased wages granted 
railroad men last year were based on increased cost of living 
and that government reports indicate a 16 per cent cut in 
living costs since July 1, 1920.” 

Mr. Lee’s letter, however, apparently has failed to influ- 
ence the voting, approximately 90 per cent of the men voting 
to walk out. 

Several days later Mr. Lee announced that if the strike 
vote cast by the members is upheld by the grievance com- 
mittees, a tentative strike order would be issued, effective 
only when and only if the other organizations should walk 
out at the same time. Thus Mr. Lee has shifted the respon- 
sibility for whatever might happen first to the members of 
his organization, then to the grievance committees and lastly 
to the other train service organizations. 

On October 3 the other three train service brotherhoods 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North America began the 
count of their ballots at Chicago. The result of these counts, 
according to union officers, indicate that a large vote in 
favor of a strike will be registered. However, in the case of 
these organizations the actual calling of a strike is in the 
hands of the executive officers. 

The 400,000 members of the federated shop crafts voted 
for a strike several weeks ago, but their officers, apparently 


awaiting a move on the part of the brotherhoods, have taken 
no action. 





A Fire in the car shops of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at 
Wichita Falls, Texas, on September 20, damaged the woodwork 


‘ mill, several freight cars, a crude oil tank and the entire machine 


shop equipment—estimated loss, $75,000; cause, unknown. 












The Division of Interline Passenger Fares 


Explaining the Uniform and Simplified Basis Proposed 
_by the R. A. O. A. Passenger Committee 


By L. C. Esschen 
Auditor Passenger Receipts, Illinois Central 


a simplified plan for apportioning inter-road passenger 

revenue that was devised by committees of passenger 
accounting officers and observed by all carriers under federal 
control from June 1, 1918 to November 30, 1919. Under 
this plan the total monthly interline ticket sales of each car- 
rier were apportioned on a basis of the passengers carried 
one mile accruing to the initial and all other interested car- 
riers and yielded the same average revenue per passenger 


ee THE PERIOD of federal control there was in effect 


method that was a very radical departure from past prac- 
tices led the passenger committee of the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association to believe that it might be possible to 
devise some other simplified plan that would be acceptable 
to carriers throughout the country and get away from the in- 
tricate bases that.are now in vogue. The committee accord- 
ingly turned its efforts in this direction and after very care- 
ful consideration of various methods that might be employed, 
finally reached the conclusion that the best for universal 
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Map Showing the Zones Used in the Proposed Simplified Basis for Dividing Interline Passenger Fares 


this simplification it was possible to perform the major por- 
tion of the interline work with inexperienced clerks and the 
plan unquestionably proved advantageous in many ways dur- 
ing this time when the division forces of practically all the 
carriers were depleted and the inter-road traffic, including a 
volume of military transportation orders, was exceedingly 
heavy. It would have been utterly impossible for carriers 
to have rendered their reports of interline passenger traffic 
in anything like the prescribed time if they had been obliged 
to continue to make their divisions by the application of 
former bases during the period of the war. 

While the simplified basis that was in effect during fed- 
eral control produced equitable results and accomplished the 
purpose intended, the plan was abolished by the railroad ad- 
ministration shortly before the roads were turned back as 
part of the program to restore conditions to their pre-war 
status. There is some question whether the basis could have 
been consistently continued under private control. However, 
the experience that was gained by the employment of a 
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submitted at the annual meeting of that association held at 
Atlantic City, June 8 to 10, 1921. 

The success of this undertaking will depend a great deal 
on the interest and activity that is displayed by the carriers 
at large, as it naturally follows that it is only through the 
combined efforts of the carriers that the adoption of a uni- 
form plan can be brought about. 


The Plan Proposed 


To the layman and in fact even to the passenger accountant 
who is not so well versed in the interline division work, the 
plan might seem somewhat involved, but briefly summing up 
the situation it simply means this: 

The plan proposes a uniform rate prorate basis for divid- 
ing interline fares such as is now in effect in certain parts 
of the country, except that as a means to simplicity certain 
zone prorating gateways are established, the setting aside of 
locals is ignored except when contributed from such gate- 
ways, and from points of interchange, and the prorate is 














made via the route traveled instead of observing the so-called 
short-line principle of division. 

If measured by existing methods and practices and the 
conclusions are to be reached by a comparison of proportions 
received on individual items, the foundation of the zone plan 
is necessarily weakened, as it must be dealt with in its en- 
tirety and receive broad and liberal consideration. Unless 
the carriers are willing so to consider the proposition it is 
rather doubtful whether any progress can be made towards 
simplification that would help them get away from the ex- 
isting intricate and technical methods. 

Test figures as published in the 37th report of the Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association were prepared to show that 
the results produced under the proposed plan compare favor- 
ably with results produced under the so-called pre-war bases, 
now in effect, which in themselves are not accepted by all 
carriers as being entirely consistent in many of their phases, 
and the committee suggested that the members of the asso- 
ciation, before passing judgment on the merits of the pro- 
posed plan, make a further test by comparing the amount of 
revenue accruing in the aggregate on a considerable volume 
of their traffic under the existing bases of division with the 
amount that would be produced under the proposed zone rate 
prorate plan. 

Experience has proven that inter-road passenger traffic, 
when dealt with collectively yields an average revenue per 
passenger per mile somewhat lower than what is derived from 
local traffic, due very largely to the fact that the longer route 
carriers participate in more short line interline fares than 
short line local fares. There are other contributing fac- 
tors, but the ultimate result is substantially the same re- 
gardless of the basis of division employed just so long as 
this is consistent, even to the extent of applying the pas- 
sengers-carried-one-mile basis which was in effect during fed- 
eral control. This fact should lead the carriers to weigh the 
matter very carefully as to whether there is need for the high- 
class refinement that now takes place in the division of inter- 
line passenger revenue, requiring the services of highly 
trained experts who sometimes consume as much as two hours 
in figuring a single division, only to have one of the inter- 
ested carriers, whose division man no doubt consumed as 
much or more time in the refiguring, come back with a claim 
on account of erroneous proportion, necessitating a further 
refiguring by the initial carrier and in all probability result- 
ing in long drawn-out correspondence as to who is correct. 
Questions of this kind arise with more or less frequency but 
they usually concern isolated movements of traffic, the 
amounts of revenue involved are of no great consequence, 
and are exceeded many times by the cost of the labor. 

After the plan was drafted the passenger committee of the 
Accounting Officers’ Association met in conference with a 
sub-committee of the American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers and that committee expressed itself as being 
heartily in accord with the idea of devising a plan which 
would have the effect of simplifying the bases of division of 
passenger fares throughout the United States and Canada. 
It is also expected that the individual passenger accountants 
will do their utmost in securing the co-operation of their re- 
spective traffic departments on whom so much depends in 
bringing about the desired simplification. When conclusions 
are reached the members of the Accounting Officers’ Associa- 
tion are requested to file their concurrence with the secretary 
or advise him of their views and any communications offer- 
ing suggestions or criticisms will be handled to a conclusion 
by the accounting committee. 


Present Bases Nothing More Than Tradition 


To make it clearer to those who are not so well informed 
as to the needs for all of this it might be pointed out that 
the division of interline fares is acknowledged to be the most 
intricate part of passenger accounting work. The general 
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principles, bases applicable in different parts of the country, 
agreements, arbitrary requirements, etc., are nevertheless 
nothing more or less than tradition today. In New England, 
Trunk Line, Central, and Southeastern Passenger Association 
territories a mileage prorate basis of division prevails; in 
Western, Southwestern, and Trans-Continental Passenger 
Association territories a rate prorate basis is in effect. On 
trans-continental traffic the fares are divided by applying a 
rate prorate over the Missouri river with a re-division west 
on published percentages, derived from the rates or arbi- 
trarily established, and the basis to be employed in the re- 
division east depends on the territory in which the point of 
origin or destination is located. In addition to this there is 
the re-division that is always necessary incident to the ob- 
servance of the short line principle, and the analysis of the 
rates for the purpose of picking out small pieces of local 
contributed, all of which consume a great deal of time. It 
requires years of experience to make a competent division 
clerk, so there appears to be every good reason why a simpli- 
fied basis of division should be adopted if it is possible to 
devise a plan which will be acceptable to all carriers. 

It is not claimed that the proposed plan is perfect in all 
of its details, but it is felt that the general principles of the 
simplified basis as submitted will produce an equitable divi- 
sion of revenue for all carriers, overcome practically all of 
the division controversies that were heretofore met with, per- 
mit of educating clerks in this branch of the work to a 
high degree of proficiency in considerable less time than re- 
quired under present methods, and eventually accomplish a 
saving of 25 per cent in clerk hire for this work. 

An outline of the plan was given in the 1921 R. A. O. A. 
Agenda. It follows in part: 


SUGGESTED UNIFORM METHOD OF DIVISION TO BE EM.- 
PLOYED IN APPORTIONMENT OF REVENUE DERIVED FROM 
THE SALE OF INTERLINE TICKETS AND EXCESS BAGGAGE 
COLLECTIONS ON PASSENGER TRAFFIC INTERCHANGED BE- 
TWEEN ALL CARRIERS IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND 
MEXICO, EFFECTIVE WITH THE ACCOUNTS FOR THE MONTH 


Zones . 

The territory in the United States, Canada and Mexico will be divided 
into zones to be designated Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Western, Pacific, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Bounparigs OF ZONES 

ATLANTIC ZONE. Territory east of a line drawn from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Mobile, Ala., via Pennsylvania Railroad. Buffalo, N. Y., to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Ohio River to Cincinnati, O., C. N. O. & T. P., to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
A. G. S. to Birmingham, L. & N. to Mobile, Ala. 

EASTERN ZONE. Territory west of the Atlantic zone to a line drawn 
from Chicago, to St. Louis, Mo., via C. & E. I., thence via the Mississippi 
river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

CENTRAL ZONE. Territory west of the Eastern zone to a line drawn 
from Duluth, Minn., to Houston, Texas, via Great Northern; Duluth, 
Minn., to St. Paul, Minn., C. St. P. M. & O. to Sioux City, Ia., Missouri 
River to Kansas City, Mo., M. K. & T., M. K. & T. of Texas to Ft. Worth, 
Texas, therce H. & T. C. to Houston, Texas. 

WESTERN ZONE. Territory west of the Central zone to a line drawn 
from the Canadian boundary line to El Paso, Texas, via Great Northern 
from Sweet Grass, Mont., to Billings, Mont., Nor. Fac. to Butte, Mont., 
Union Pacific System to Ogden, Utah, D. & R. G. to Colorado-Utah state 
line, Colorado-Utah state line and A. T. & S. F. to El Paso, Texas, through 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., thence Rio Grande river to Gulf of Mexico. 

PACIFIC ZONE. All territory west of the Western Zone. 

CANADA ZONE. All territory in Canada. 

MEXICO ZONE. All territory in Mexico. 


ProraTING ZONE GATEWAYS 


BETWEEN ATLANTIC AND EASTERN ZONES. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Montgomery, Ala., and Mobile, Ala. 

BETWEEN EASTERN AND CENTRAL ZONES. Chicago, IIl.; St. 
Leuis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Vicksburg, Miss., and New Orleans, La. 

BETWEEN CENTRAL AND WESTERN ZONES. Duluth, Minn.: St. 
Paul, Minn.; Sioux City, Ia.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Ft. Worth, 
Tex., and Houston, Tex. 

BETWEEN WESTERN AND PACIFIC ZONES. Billings, Mont.; 
ag Utah; Salt Lake City, Utah; Albuquerque, N. Mex., and El Paso, 

ex. 

BETWEEN ALL UNITED STATES ZONES AND CANADA ZONES. 
All points of interchange. 

BETWEEN ALL UNITED STATES ZONES AND MEXICO ZONE. 
All points of interchange. 


Section 1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 
(A) Rate prorate. 


(B) Locals or joint fares contributed to or from points that are not zone 
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prorating gateways or interchange points shall be ignored except as specifi- 
cally provided for in Section 3, Paragraph A. 
The fact that more than selling fare may accrue to or from a zone pro- 
rating gateway or point of interchange in the division shall also be ignored. 
(C) Arbitraries on account of bridge tolls, water transfers, also omnibus 
and baggage transfers when incurred, shall be allowed interested carriers. 
(See Section 6, Patagraph A.) 


Section 2. RECOGNITION OF ZONE GATEWAYS 


(A) On inter-zone traffic moving via two or more zone gateways within 
the same zone the first zone gateway en route shall be the initial prorating 
gateway. 

(B) On inter-zone traffic moving through three zones without passing 
through initial authorized zone prorating gateway, the first prorate shall be 
made on zone prorating gateway through which traffic moves and redivision 
made as though traffic had originated at or was destined to such gateway. 

(C) On inter-zone traffic moving through four zones without passing 
through Duluth, Minn,; St. Paul, Minn.; Sicux City, Ia.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Ft. Worth, Texas, or Houston, Texas, the initial .pro- 
1ating gateway shall be in Chicago, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Vicksburg, Miss., or New Orleans, La., according to gateway used and 
redivision made as though traffic originated at or was destined to these 
gateways. In the event traffic does not move through any of the above 
named zone gateways the initial prorate shall be over the first zone gateway 
en route and redivision made as though traffic originated at or was destined 
to such gateway. 


Section 3. ALLOWANCE OF AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO THROUGH FaREs 

(A) Fare made by use of current selling or basing fares to or from the 
actual point ot interchange via route of traffic, or to or from zone prorating 
gateway, such current selling or basing fares shall be allowed line or lines 
contributing and the remainder divided on basis applicable from or to such 
point or points proper. 

(B) When current selling or basing fares are deducted it is understood 
that the remainder shall be prorated regardless of whether or not it is ap- 
plicable as a selling or basing fare via route traveled. 


Section 4. DEFINITION OF TERM “PRORATE vIA Route TRAVELED” 


The term “Prorate via Route Traveled’? means a prorate using current 
one-way selling or basing fares for each line used via route of traffic. 


Section 5. Fares To BE Usep AS ProrRATING FAcTORS 

(A) ONE WAY—Where the through short line fare applies via route of 
ticket the short line current selling or basing fares shall be used as pro- 
rating factors throughout. When through fare is constructed by use of 
fares higher than via direct route, prorating factors shall be the fares 
applicable via route of traffic. 

(B) ROUND TRIP—Round trip fares made by use of double current 
one-way fares, the current one-way fares shall be used as prorating factors. 
Round trip fares that are made in part less than double locals to or from 
points of interchange shall be divided by using the same relative fares as 
prorating factors to or from prorating gateways as were used in construction 
of the through fare to be divided. 

Note: Intrastate fares should be used in the division of intrastate sales 
and interstate fares on interstate sales. 


SecTion 6. ARBITRARES 

(A) Bridge tolls, water transfers and omnibus and baggage transfers 
heretofore considered in the division of interline fares and when incurred 
via route of ticket shall be allowed interested carriers and deducted as 
follows: 

1. Intra-zone—From through fare. 
2. Inter-zone—From joint proportions accruing to zone or zones in 
which arbitrary is incurred. 

Amounts contributed on account of the same arbitraries in construction of 
the fares that are used as prorating factors shall be deducted from such 
prorating factors in establishing proportions accruing to interested 
carriers. 

(B) Side trips and stage lines’ fares—Extra charges collected for side 
trips and stage lines shall be allowed carriers performing the service or 
settling with the stage line. 

Section 7. Basts FoR DETERMINING Proportions AccRuING TO Boat Lines 

The amounts accruing to boat lines will be determined on a prorate per 
rate basis using fares of like class over the port through which routed and 
the remainder redivided between rail lines, observing zone gateways. 


Section 7-A. Spectat Car AND TRAIN MOvEMENTS 


Lump sum collections shall be divided using proportions accruing in 
division of one-way fares between points of movement. 


Section 8. INTERLINE BacGAGe CHARGES 

Proportions for interested carriers shall be established by applying to the 
ticket proportions the per cent that the baggage rate per cwt. bears to the 
one-way passenger fare, extending the amounts so obtained by the excess 
weight of the shipment. 

Section 9. GovERNMENT Net Fares 

(A) Through fares made on point of interchange or made via route of 
traffic shall be divided as made. 

(B) Through fares for traffic moving via other than net fare making 
route shall be divided on basis outlined herein, using commercial fares 
as factors. 

(C) No line or lines to receive more than net local or joint net fare re- 
ceived for same haul on local or joint business. 

(D) In case a line or lines are restricted to net local or joint fare as 
provided in preceding paragraph, the remainder to be apportioned on same 
basis as is used in the division of same class of commercial fares, elim- 
inating factors of the line or lines receiving net locals or joint fares. 


Section 10. EstaBLisHinc Proportions ror System Linegs 
Where separate proportions are required for system lines same will be 
established under the rate prorate basis of division as herein provided. If 
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such carriers prefer, arrangement may be made to have the combined pro- 
portions for the system lines reported to the initial carrier and the matter of 
subdividing the revenue ieft to the carriers directly interested. 


Section 11. Drviston oF Rounp Trip Fares 

Round trip fares to be divided as constructed as between going and return 
trip, recognizing such amounts as are added to the through fares for side 
trips, diverse or circuitous routes, etc., each part to be redivided rate 
prorate, using same basis as applicable for one-way sales via the direction 
traveled, recognizing factors as provided for in Section 5, Paragraph B. 
Report amounts added for side trips to line performing the service and for 
diverse or circuitous routes to the line or lines involved. 


SEcTion 12. Inrra-Zone (TrarFic Locat to Zones) 
(A) Fares made on all gateways through which traffic is routed by use 
of current selling or basing fares will divide as made. 
(B) Fares not made on any gateway through which traffic is routed by 
use of current selling or basing fares shall be prorated via route traveled. 
(C) Fares made by use of current selling or basing fares to or from 


actual point of interchange, deduct such current selling or basing fares 
and prorate remainder via route traveled. 

(D) Where deductions of selling or basing fares are provided for it is 
understood that the remainder shall be prorated regardless of whether or 


not it is applicable as a selling or basing fare via route traveled. 

(E) In the event originating point and destination are within the same 
zone but traffic for a portion of the journey passes through another zone, 
prorate on same basis as though traffic moved entirely within one zone. 

NOTE: Sections 13 to 27 inclusive are devoted to specific and detail 
illustrations as to how the rate prorate is to be applied in the observance 
of gateways, re-division within zones, etc., on traffic interchanged between 
zones. 


TraFric WitH Point oF OrIGIN AND DESTINATION 
UniItTEp STaTes zut Passinc THrouGm CANADA 

Traffic with point of origin and destination within same United States 
zone but passing through Canada, prorate via route traveled. (See Sec- 
tion 12, Par E.) 

Traffic originating in one United States zone and destined to a point in 
another United States zone but passing through Canada. 

(a) If via any United States zone gateway, prorate recognizing same 
zone gateways and basis as outlined herein in Sections 1 to 22 inclusive, 
for traffic passing through such gateways, the total amount to and from 
the United States zone prorating gateways which involves a joint haul be- 
tween United States and Canadian lines shall be prorated via route traveled, 
amounts accruing within zones to be redivided via route traveled. 

(b) If no United States zone gateway is involved prorate via route 
traveled. 


Section 28. IN THE 


Section 29. TrRarFic WitH Point oF Oricin Anp DESTINATION IN 
Canapa BuT Passinc THRouGH THE UNITED STATES 

Traffic with point of origin and destination within Canada but passing 
through only one United States zone, prorate via route traveled. 

If traffic passes through more than one United States zone, prorate 
recognizing same basis and United States zone gateways passed through 
as for traffic originating in Canada and destined to points within United 
States and via such gateways, the total amount to and from the first and 
last United States zone prorating gateway shall be prorated via route 
traveled. 

If no United States zone gateway is involved prorate via route traveled, 
amounts accruing within zones to be redivided via route traveled. 


BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


VIA AUTHORIZED Points OF INTERCHANGE AND NOT PassinG 
THRouGH ANY UNITED States Zone GATEWAY 

Prorate over point of interchange with Mexican line and amounts accruing 
within United States zone or zones to be prorated via route traveled. 


Section 30, 


Via AvuTHORIZED Points oF INTERCHANGE AND Passinc TuroucH UnitEep 
States Zone Gateways 

Prorate recognizing same United States zone gateways and basis as 
outlined herein in Sections 1 to 22 inclusive for traffic passing through such 
gateways, the total amount thus established to or from the first or last 
United States prorating gateway, as the case may be, passed through, which 
involves a joint haul between United States and Mexican Lines, shall be 
prorated via route traveled. 


Section 31 
Bridge arbitraries which are to be considered, as provided for herein, 
are as follows: 
(To be inserted) 


Map 
The accompanying map outlines zone 
gateways as prescribed herein. 


territories and prorating zone 


INDEX 
Appropriate index to be prepared. 


It 1s INTERESTING to note that in many of the larger countries 
abroad the heavy trunk-line electrification projects in the United 
States have been very carefully studied and are very frequently 
referred to by foreign consulting engineers in their reports, and 
that in several instances standard American plans have been 
adopted practically complete by engineers advising foreign gov- 
ernments on steam railway electrification. It is believed that the 
experience’ of American manufacturers in developing reliable 
heavy railroad equipment in this country will be of considerable 
help in negotiating a foreign contract—Commerce Reports. 
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Unemployment Conference 
Makes Emergency Report 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

HE UNEMPLOYMENT conference begun at Washington 
T on September 26, on September 29 adopted a series of 

recommendations, formulated by the organization com- 
mittee and based on the reports of sub-committees, constitut- 
ing an emergency program for immediate adoption and 
prosecution. The conference then adjourned until October 10 
to allow an opportunity for further work by its sub-com- 
mittees; the views of the conference in amplification of the 
emergency recommendations and as to permanent measures 
which would contribute to the restoration of industry will be 
given following the receipt of further reports by the 
committees. 

The only debate at the session of the full conference was 
on the question of the wording of a report by the committee 
on unemployment statistics, which had reported that the 
number of unemployed in the country is approximately 4,- 
000,000. Secretary of Labor Davis objected to this because 
it ignored the estimate of 5,700,000 made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and Secretary Hoover suggested that to avoid 
controversy the report confine itself to stating that there were 
many millions of unemployed. After a discussion as to 
whether the wording should be “many millions,” “several 
millions,” or merely “millions,” the report was adopted tem- 
porarily in a form stating that the conference finds that there 
are variously estimated from 314 to 5% millions unemployed 
and referred the report to the committee for further study. 

The report as adopted stated that there has been an im- 
provement, but pending general trade revival this crisis in 
unemployment cannot be met without definite and positive 
organization of the country. There was no reference in the 
report of emergency recommendations adopted to the railroad 
situation, although it had been given serious consideration 
both by the committee on emergency measures in transporta- 
tion and the committee on emergency measures by manufac- 
turers. It is understood that the former had prepared a re- 
port urging the importance of the passage by Congress of the 
bill to authorize the War Finance Corporation to purchase 
railroad securities held by or to be acquired by the Railroad 
Administration to provide cash for an early settlement with 
the railroads of their accounts for the period of federal con- 
trol, but it was announced at the conference that the trans- 
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portation committee desired further time for the preparation 
of its report. Possibly the subject was omitted from the 
emergency program to avoid controversial subjects. The 
transportation committee, with several others, will report at 
the session of the conference on October 10. 

The emergency recommendations adopted stated that the 
problem of meeting the emergency of unemployment is pri- 
marily a community program and recommendations were 
made for the organization of community emergency com- 
mittees to carry through a community plan for meeting the 
unemployment emergency. Other recommendations include 
public construction by way of the expansion of municipal, 
state and federal building programs, and Congressional ac- 
tion to expedite roadbuilding work. 

The report states that the greatest area for the immediate 
relief for unemployment is in the construction industry, 
which has been artificially restricted during and since the 
war. It was estimated that more than two million people 
might be employed if construction were resumed. It was 
recommended that the governors of the various states summon 
representative committees, with the co-operation of the 
mayors or otherwise, to determine facts, to organize com- 
munity action and secure adjustments in cost, including re- 
moval of freight discriminations, and clean out campaigns 
against combinations, restrictions of effort, and unsound prac- 
tices where they exist, that building may be fully resumed. 

Another recommendation stated that the manufacturers can 
contribute to relieve the present acute unemployment situation 
by part time work, manufacturing for stock, taking advantage 
of the opportunity to do plant construction, repairs, etc. One 
of the important obstacles to a resumption of normal busi- 
ness activity will be removed, the report said, as prices reach 
replacement values, and all manufacturers and wholesalers 
who may not yet have adopted this policy were urged to do so. 
It was declared essential to the success of these measures that 
retail prices shall promptly and fairly reflect the price ad- 
justment of the producer, manufacturer and the wholesaler. 

An appeal to governors and mayors to co-operate in carry- 
ing out the recommendations made by the conference was 
sent out by President Harding on October 3. The Presi- 
dent’s statement said that in order that there may be unity 
of action by all of the forces which may be brought to bear, 
the unemployment conference is establishing an agency in 
Washington through which appropriate co-ordination can be 
promoted and through which reports on progress and sugges- 
tions may be given general circulation and co-operation. 
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Manufacturers Discuss the Railroad Problem 


National Conference at Chicago Favors Repeal of Adamson Law 
and Abolition of Labor Board 


HE RAILROAD PROBLEM and the close relation between 
T freight rates and the high cost of labor, fuel and taxes 

comprised the most important subject of discussion at 
the National Conference of State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions which was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
September 29-30. William Butterworth (Deere & Co., 
Moline, IIll.), president, presided at the sessions. 

R. M. Barton, chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, 
Chicago, discussed the work of the Labor Board and the 
problems with which it is confronted. Clarence E. Bement, 
president of the Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., 
presented a paper, “The Railroad Problem,” which laid 
particular stress on the problems confronting the manufac- 
turers of railway supplies because of the present freight rates. 


‘W. L. Allen, Laclede Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., spoke 


on the relation of the public to the Railroad Labor Board. 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, addressed the 
Friday afternoon session on the problem, “How Can the 
Railroads Reduce Freight Rates?” Three papers, those of 
Samuel M. Felton, president, Chicago Great Western, Chi- 
cago; E. B. Leigh, president, Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, Chicago, and A. C. Davis, Gurney Ball Bearing 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y., are summarized below. Mr. 
Davis’ paper in particular was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The following resolution was offered by the Transporta- 
tion Committee at the close of the session on Friday and 
adopted by the Conference: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
industrial, commercial and agricultural interests of this 
country require a decided reduction in freight rates as a 
necessary step towards the revival of business, and we also 
recognize that it is necessary in order to bring about these 
reductions in freight rates that the railroads be relieved of 
the necessity of paying a higher wage rate than prevails gen- 
erally in the communities through which they pass and are 
paid by private corporations doing similar work. We also go 
on record as favoring the repeal of the Adamson law and the 
modification of the Transportation Act of 1920, to do away 
with the United States Railroad Labor Board and the power 
of the government to fix wages and labor conditions, such 
as the so-called national agreements, in connection with the 
railroads of the United States.” 


The Principles Underlying the 
Present Railway Situation 


By A. C. Davis 
Gurney Ball Bearing Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


I am going to discuss the railway situation as an observer 
from two points of view, first, from experience as an engineer 
in railway service which began as apprentice in the machine 
shop; second, from the experience in following years as a 
manager of an independent industrial organization such as 
comprises the center of most of our smaller cities in this 
country. 

The most serious menace to American business and in- 
dustry is the concerted action of small but powerful groups 
of men who, without regard for natural economic laws, 
throw public welfare into the discard and proceed to exploit 
the people of this country for their own selfish group benefit. 

It would be idle to say that this has occurred in the trans- 
portation industry alone or that this advantage has never 


before been seized by any other than this labor group. The 
student of railway history cannot forget the financial groups’ 
exploitation of the investing public, nor the attempt of cer- 
tain shippers to stifle competition by forcing secret rebates 
and preferential rates from the transportation companies, 
contrary to the best public interest. These were the problems 
of the last decade and were solved or placed under regulation 
by the Sherman Act and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The greatest economic problem before this country today 
is the regulation of the activities of the labor unions—how 
to control them effectively in the best interests of the nation. 

There can be no question in the mind of any fair-minded 
student that the brotherhoods have been of great usefulness 
not only in assisting the families of their own members in 
cases of distress and the securing of new positions for their 
members if discharged for responsibility in accidents, but 
they also have in thousands of cases secured substantial 
justice for their men in the administration of discipline and 
have called attention of the railway officers to conditions 
jeopardizing the safety of travelers and welfare of the men. 


Labor Leaders Become Active 


The labor leaders, quick to perceive the trend of public 
opinion and the sentiment of legislators, have found eager 
listeners among the younger element of railway employces 
and from an organization originally intended for mutual 
benefit insurance and for fraternal assistance in sickness 
and accident, the railway brotherhoods became dominated 
by grievance committees. The right of appeal from de- 
cisions of the division officers was established and meetings 
arranged with the higher executives. In many cases the mat- 
ters taken up in appeal were so insignificant as to be re- 
garded as unimportant by the general officers and frequent 
compromises were made and the decisions and rulings of the 
local division officer were reversed. This rule of expediency 
was sometimes adopted only after threat of strike or strike 
votes, but regardless of the reason why, the fact remains that 
these compromises weakened the authority of the local fore- 
men and officers over their men, who now looked to their 
union representative to get them what they wanted. 

To understand certain fundamentals of the wage situation 
one must know that it has always been necessary in the 
development and growth of this country to pay higher wages 
in the west than those paid to eastern labor to induce it to 
move out to the “wild and woolly west.” For this reason 
the Central West gave higher rates than the New England 
states, the Rocky mountains higher than the Mississippi 
valley, and the Pacific coast highest of all. These wage 
rates were offset by the increased cost of living or the hard- 
ships of the new localities. 

Now comes forward the grievance committee of the eastern 
railway groups saying that their work in running of shift- 
ing engines, for example in Boston, is just as hard work 
and requires just as much skill as a similar crew in Seattle 
or San Francisco, and after much contention and appealing 
and taking of secret strike ballots they succeeded in having 
the rates of pay in the east “equalized up” to the far west- 
ern scale. 

Within a short time, the western brotherhoods having data 
on the difference in economic conditions and rates paid to 
common labor, demanded an increase based upon the differ- 
ences in the cost of living over the east. Then the east took 
up the “equalization game” again. This see-sawing of 
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“equalization upward” is characteristic of the period 1897 
to 1914, and constitutes one of the reasons for the distortion 
of wage rates existing before the war, as between the railway 
brotherhood members and other railway employees. Wage 
advance upon wage advance was secured in this manner. 

In the face of these rapidly increasing expenses and un- 
balanced conditions, the managers were confronted by the 
dilatory policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
which with an ear to the ground for public opinion, heard 
rate case after rate case and granted appeals for delay and 
stays in execution of advanced rates, upon the representation 
of every group of interested shippers. Into this remarkable 
state of inaction and slow strangulation we allowed our 
main arteries of transportation to drift, even after two years 
of the World War were upon us. 

Not content with the fact that they were already better 
paid than any class of railway workers and in some cases 
better than the staff officers themselves, the brotherhoods had 
effected a substantial alliance with the American Federation 
of Labor and seized upon the threatened war with Germany 
and the critical international situation of 1916 as their op- 
portunity to force further wage advances. They forced the 
Adamson bill through an abject Congress at the behest of 
a political leader anxious to secure organized labor’s pledge 
of support in the presidential campaign. 


Labor in the Saddle 


After the declaration of war in April, 1917, the railway 
presidents formed an operating board to co-ordinate the han- 
dling of traffic over the trunk lines, but the hampering effects 
of previous legislation both state and national prevented 
their being given a free hand, so that the administration 
deemed it necessary to take over the transportation systems 
as a war emergency measure in December, 1917. It be- 
comes evident what was the real power behind this move 
when we see these very A. F. of L. leaders immediately 
placed in the seat of the administration’s national adjust- 
ment boards clothed with the full authority of the govern- 
ment over all transportation systems of the country in regard 
to appeal from discipline, wage classifications, and rules of 
working. ‘Their absurd decisions stand as a record of how 
not to do the job. 

Having at last forced federal control and having their 
hands in the national treasury, the A. F. of L and the 
brotherhoods proceeded to have Director-General McAdoo 
issue general order No. 27, establishing still further increases 
in wages retroactive to January 1, 1918. This was followed 
by Supplement No. 4, which added to it again with retroac- 
tive wage increases, making about 80 per cent increase over 
1916, besides abolishing piecework in the shops and starting 
a “leveling downward” of shop craft efficiency. These were 
followed by the so-called ‘“‘national agreements” in Septem- 
ber, 1919, in which our representative, the director-general, 
had no hand at all, except the hand which held the pen to 
sign on the dotted line. They never were agreements at 
all—they were American Federation of Labor ultimatums— 
the price they demanded in times of our nation’s emergency 
for continuing their plain duty or tie us up in a strike. 

A further wage increase was made in 1919 which brought 
the total to 100 per cent increase over 1916. And as a 
parting gift from the new director-general in July, 1920, a 
still further increase retroactive to May 1 was allowed by 
the Railway Labor Board, just following the so-called “out- 
law strike,” which finally brought the figures to 150 per cent 
increase over 1916. 

It is a tempting bait to the workers—this getting a wage 
increase at the public expense by threat of strike. The labor 
leaders know that if they are to hold their jobs they must 
continue to get results. These jobs are getting into the 
desirable class of recent years. A recent press notice stated 
that one of the leaders was actually voted a salary of 
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$100,000 per year. The total wage bill of the railways in 
1916 was $1,468,000,000—in 1920 it was $3,698,000,000, 
an increase in four years of about $2,230,000,000, and we 
must acknowledge that $100,000 would be small commission 
to pay for such results! 


A Real Agreement 


Flatly refusing to consider the Plum Plan Government 
Ownership bill, Congress enacted the Esch-Cummins bill 
now known as the “Transportation Act,” which returned the 
railways to their owners on March 1, 1920, under terms in- 
tended to insure substantial justice to shippers, owners and 
employees alike. One most important provision is the estab- 
lishment of local adjustment boards and of a railway labor 
board of nine members, representing equally the public, the 
managers and the employees, clothed with authority to decide 
“any dispute in regard to grievances rules, or working con- 
ditions, which cannot be agreed upon in direct conference 
between any carrier and its employees, if the dispute is likely 
to interrupt commerce.” 

The rulings of this labor board are the important news 
of today. Yet it is questionable whether many of the gen- 
tlemen present can tell who are your three representatives on 
the board, much less have they heard with personal emphasis 
and explanation your views and experiences. How can you 
then expect them to represent you? 

The program and ambitions of the A. F. of L. and the 
brotherhoods are pretty well understood by this time, but 
the failure of the Plumb Plan propaganda has not caused 
them to give up their plan to get hold of the transportation 
systems of this country in some effective way, if possible, 
through the rulings of the Labor Board. If they can per- 
petuate the union-made agreements and thus indirectly attain 
their end, then they believe they can force all railway em- 
ployees to deal with the managers through the committees 
dominated by the union, and this being accomplished, why 
should the union leaders trouble about who owns the rail- 
ways, so long as they can make the working rules and wage 
schedules to suit themselves. ‘That is all they ever wanted 
government ownershin for! 

This is the crux of the question brought up by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s working agreement negotiated with its 
own employees under Section 301 of the Transportation Act. 
The railway managers demand the right to deal directly 
with their own men regardless of membership or non-member- 
ship in any union. They insist that the men who do not 
desire to pay tribute in union dues be permitted to have a 
voice in the working agreements with their own employers 
as the Transportation Act contemplates they should do. 


Some Things Are Worse Than a Strike 


The railway managers have taken the firm stand that Con- 
gress did not delegate authority or jurisdiction to the Labor 
Board in cases of this kind in which a mutual satisfactory 
agreement has been reached between employer and employees 
and where no dispute has arisen and there is no threatened 
disruption of traffic. 

Perhaps we are being treated to an “educational” strike 
ballot again. We expect it to be the usual 98 per cent an- 
nounced through the press in favor of a strike. It is time 
for our public representatives to call this “strike bluff” and 
have a show-down. There are some things worse than a 
strike—one of them is a continuation of compromising with 
wrong when we know what principles are right—when we 
acquiesce for expediency’s sake in continuing an unjust 
system. 

We are not among those who would criticise the Labor 
Board or the provisions of the Transportation Act until it 
has been fairly tried out, but we cannot believe that Con- 
gress in the Transportation Act intended that the Labor 
Board should assume the functions of railway managers. 
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The transportation companies and their employees must be 
subject to federal supervision, but there should be closed co- 
ordination between the Labor Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A plan of working rules and wage rates must necessarily 
vary to meet local conditions and must be readjusted from 
time to time to meet the changes of economic conditions. If 
the Labor Board will adopt the rule so fundamental in the 
government of our states—‘‘the maximum of power to local 
authority, the minimum of federal supervision’”—then we 
have some chance of making the Transportation Act a work- 
ing success. In conclusion we can doubtless agree on some 
important principles: (1) That the ordinary economic laws 
which govern all business should apply without artificial re- 
straint of law to the conduct of the railway’s business. (2) 
That the operation of the railways should be in the hands 
of the trained body of responsible managers to whom shall 
be delegated sufficient authority to maintain discipline and 
efficiency of operation. (3) That direct working and wage 
agreements be established between the railway managers and 
their own employees, free from outside dictation. And 
finally, that we will never tolerate the seizure of our trans- 
portation systems for the benefit of any group of men, ve 
they shippers, financiers or employees. 


Railway Operating Costs and Railway Rates 


By Samuel M. Felton 
President, the Chicago, Great Western 


At almost every meeting of bodies of business men now- 
adays the railway situation is a subject of discussion. One 
feature of the railway situation which is discussed on almost 
every such occasion is that of freight rates. There is pretty 
general agreement that many of the present freight rates 
should be adjusted downward. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had the support and 
approval of most of the business interests of the country in 
fixing the present rates. Without most people realizing it, 
however, there had begun shortly before these rates were 
fixed a general decline of business and of prices, which con- 
tinued with accelerating rapidity for some months. The 
result is that the rates do not bear anything like the same 
relationship to the prices of most commodities that they did 
when they were fixed. 

The declines in prices which have occurred in most in- 
dustries have been accompanied by reductions of most costs 
of production and operation. There is a natural sentiment 
that all the costs of production and operation of our various 
industries should be correspondingly reduced. Freight rates 
enter more or less into the costs of all industries. There 
have been numerous readjustments of freight rates, most of 
them downward, since the present rates were fixed, but there 
has been no general reduction. It is but natural that busi- 
ness men and farmers should believe that some substantial 
reductions in rates should under existing conditions be made, 
and should ask why they have not been made. 

One of the subjects to be considered at your conference 
is that of railway operating costs and rates. The present 
rates were fixed solely because of enormous increases in rail- 
way operating costs. The only way conditions can be pro- 
duced which will make it practicable to substantially reduce 
the present rates in fairness to all concerned is by reducing 
the present operating costs. 

The managements of the railways have made enormous 
retrenchments within the last year. For example, in July, 
1920, the operating expenses of the Class I roads were 
$514,254,000, while in July, 1921, they were only $362,- 
800,000, a reduction of 29 per cent. A very large part of 
this reduction in expenses was made both possible and nec- 
essary by the heavy decline in the amount of traffic that had 
to be handled, and another large part consisted of deferred 
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maintenance. The total expenditures of the railways for 
the maintenance of their properties in July, 1920, were al- 
most $240,000,000, while in July, 1921, they were only 
$160,000,000, a reduction of 33 per cent. This large re- 
duction in maintenance was made at the cost of the physical 
properties. On August 15 the railways had 382,440 freight 
cars in bad order. This is but one of the effects of the 
drastic but necessary policy of retrenchment which has been 
followed. 


In spite of all the retrenchments made the railways in the 
first 12 months the present rates were in effect earned a net 
operating income of only about $500,000,000. Considering 
them as a whole, this was but little more than the amount 
required to pay the interest on their bonds. The rigorous 
retrenchment policy which has been followed to save the 
companies from general bankruptcy could not be long con- 
tinued without an impairment of the condition of the physical 
properties which would render them unfit to give anything 
approaching satisfactory service to the public. The only 
real remedy for the present situation is a reduction of their 
unit costs which will enable the railways to make reductions 
in their operating expenses which will be real and permanent, 
and which will help them to rehabilitate their properties in- 
stead of causing them further to deteriorate. 

The principal unit costs of the railways are of three kinds 
—cost of materials and supplies, cost of fuel, and cost of 
labor. There already have been considerable reductions in 
the costs of materials and supplies, but the costs of fuel and 
labor constitute about 80 per cent of operating expenses, and 
there have as yet been no substantial reductions of these 
items. 

In the year 1916 the total fuel bill of the railways was 
$250,000,000, and the average price they paid for coa] was 
$1.76 per ton. In 1920 their total fuel bill was $673,000,- 
000, and the average price they paid for coal was $4.20 per 
ton. In the first six months of the present year the average 
cost of coal to the railways was $4.43, and while it has been 
coming down, in June—the last month for which we have 
official statistics—it was still $4.07 a ton. The railways 
normally consume about 150,000,000 tons of coal in a year. 
At the average price they were paying at the time of the last 
reports this much coal would cost them about $350,000,000 
more than at the average price of 1916. 

The largest item of railway expenses is the cost of labor. 
The total wages paid in 1916 were $1,470,000,000. In 
1920, after the wage advance granted by the Labor Board, 
and while the railways were still handling a large traffic, 
the wages paid were running at the rate of $3,900,000,000 a 
year, or about $2,400,000,000 more than in 1916. This 
enormous increase in wages was due, first, to changes in 
rules and working conditions made under government con- 
trol, which necessitated the employment of a largely in- 
creased number of men; and, secondly, to large advances 
in basic wages. 

The railways made great efforts to secure abrogation of 
the national agreements through which the revolutionary 
changes in the rules and working conditions of employees 
were made. The Railroad Labor Board at one time ordered 
abrogation of the national agreements and remanded the 
making of new rules and working conditions to negotiation 
between the individual railways and their employees. These 
negotiations in most cases proved futile because the labor 
unions insisted on acceptance by the individual railways of 
exactly the same rules and working conditions which were 
incorporated in the national agreements. The Labor Board 
then rescinded its order for the abrogation of the national 

agreements, and they are still in effect except for certain 
changes in the rules regarding overtime. The labor unions 
thus far have not accepted even the overtime rules adopted 
by the Labor Board. 

Because of the heavy decline in traffic and the drastic 
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retrenchment policy adopted by the railways there has been 
a large reduction in the number of employees. As long, 
however, as the present rules and working conditions remain 
in effect the reduction in employees must be regarded as, in 
the main, only temporary. Sooner or later the railways will 
again be called upon to handle a large traffic and to do a 
normal amount of maintenance work. Unless reasonable 
changes can be secured in the rules and working conditions 
they will again necessitate the employment of an excessive 
number of men, as was the case last year, and a correspond- 
ing increase in expenditures for labor. 

The railways also asked the Railroad -Labor Board to 
wipe out the advance in wages granted by it on July 20, 
1920, which averaged 22 per cent. The board granted a 
reduction of wages which it estimated averaged only about 
12% per cent. About 90 per cent of railway employees are 
paid by the hour, and this award by the Labor Board leaves 
the average wage per hour of railway employees about 124 
per cent higher than it was in 1916. If the railways were 
now employing as many men as last year, the wages being 
paid would be about $2,000,000,000 a year more than in 
1916. 

Another large increase in outgo to which the railways have 
been subjected is in taxes. Their taxes in 1916 were $157,- 
000,000. They are now running at the rate of almost 
$300,000,000 a year, or almost twice as much as five years 
ago. 

The following is then, in brief, the situation with which 
the railways now find themselves confronted. Their average 
passenger rate is about 53 per cent more than in 1916, and 
their average freight rate about 74 per cent more. On the 
other hand, the prices of materials and supplies average 
about 65 per cent more than in 1916, the average hourly 
wage of labor is 124 per cent more, the average price of 
coal over 130 per cent more, and taxes almost 100 per cent 
more. Thus far this year, with a somewhat smaller traffic 
than in 1916, their total earnings have been about 60 per 
cent more than in the same months of 1916, and their op- 
erating expenses, in spite of all the retrenchments that have 
been made, have been about 110 per cent more. These fig- 
ures afford a full explanation of the fact that in 1916 they 
earned a net operating income of 6 per cent, while thus far 
this year they have earned at the rate of only about 24 
per cent. 

It is undoubtedly true that the rates of our railways must 
be readjusted, and in many cases reduced, if they are to 
be made fair to the business interests of the country and 
such as to contribute to a revival of prosperity, but we must 
not forget that the high rates of the railways are not holding 
back a revival of business generally. There is no doubt, 
however, that the present operating costs of our railroads 
are so high that we cannot make a substantial reduction in 
rates until we get those costs down where they will not un- 
duly reduce net earnings and imperil the railways, finan- 
cially, and render them unable to provide the facilities and 
service that the welfare of the country requires. 

How, then, are reasonable reductions in the operating costs 
to be secured? The railway managers are doing, and will 
do, all they can to increase the efficiency and economy of 
operation. The solution of the problem of reasonably and 
permanently reducing railway operating costs is, however, 
mainly in the hands of the public and of public authorities. 
The main cause of the present high prices of coal are the 
wages for miners fixed by a government commission, and 
the prices the railways must pay for coal will remain exces- 
sive until these wages have been reduced. The taxes the 
railways must pay are entirely in the hands of government 
authorities. The present rules and working conditions and 
wages of railway employees are entirely due to the action 
of government authorities. They were made entirely by the 


Railroad Administration and the Railroad Labor Board. 
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One-third of the members of the Labor Board are appointed 
to represent the public. They hold the balance of power 
on the board, and therefore whether reasonable rules and 
working conditions and reasonable wages shall be made, and 
the payroll correspondingly reduced, depends upon the atti- 
tude of these public members. To them, therefore, the public 
may, and in fairness, must look, for most of the reductions 
in railway expenses which are prerequisite to any reasonable 
reduction of rates. 

The railways are in a situation unlike that of almost any 
other large industry in the country. The farmer and the 
manufacturer enjoy a degree of freedom in the conduct of 
their businesses that the railway manager does not possess. 
You manage your business without much government inter- 
ference. On the other hand, while the railways are privately 
owned and managed, they are subjected to various kinds of 
government regulation, and their situation as a whole is 
determined by the way in which they are regulated. The 
railway managers will do their part in improving the railway 
situation with respect to operation and rates, but they cannot 
effect the improvements which ought to be made unless the 
public does its part by regulating the railways intelligently, 
wisely and fairly. Those attending this meeting are a part 
of the general public. Therefore.my suggestion to you and 
all other business men is that while you do demand, and 
should demand, that the managers of the railways spare no 
effort to improve the present situation, you should on your 
own part spare no effort to bring about regulation of tie 
railways which will make it possible for the managers to 
operate the properties with the efficiency and economy, and 
provide the service and make rates, that the business in- 
terests and, indeed, all the people of the country so greatly 
need. 


What Will Effectively Restore Business? 


By E. B. Leigh 
President Chicago Railway Equipment Company 


In lieu of an address I ask leave to present’ a letter mailed 
to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Unemployment Conference now in ses- 
sion at Washington: 

Restoration of national prosperity can be started on its 
way by just one factor—purchasing power. All substitutes 
are bootstraps or phantoms. 

Among the sources of purchasing power the largest and 
most definitely available is the power of the railroads to buy 
material and labor for maintenance, additions and _better- 
ments. In normal years the railways directly or indirectly 
have consumed from 40 to 50 per cent of the iron and steel 
production, admittedly the “barometer of business.” It is 
the history of depressions that recovery is always accom- 
panied by resumption of large railroad buying, and never 
comes without it—the only exception being the war period. 
The business so initiated flushes the channels of all industry 
and trade, including agriculture, and favorably affects every 
inhabitant of every community. 

At present the railroads lack the money and the credit to 
finance proper maintenance, not to say additions and im- 
provements. Their net income is neither sufficient nor cer- 
tain. It is insufficient because railway labor is too high. 
It is uncertain because special groups of shippers are exert- 
ing pressure upon the roads and upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for privileged concessions which, if made 
general without wage reduction, would dissipate all hope of 
net income either adequate or stable. 

In my judgment the Unemployment Conference could de- 
vise no remedy for current depression more effective than to 
persuade every shipper who favors lower freight rates to: 

1. Participate in an organized effort to convince the Rail- 
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road Labor Board that railway labor cost must be imime- 
diately and substantially reduced. 

2. Refrain from enlistment of executive and legislative 
officers of the government for exertion of pressure upon the 
railroads or upon the commission in connection with rates; 
and to employ exclusively in the discussion of proposed rate 
revisions negotiation with the carriers or, failing agreement 
with them, orderly procedure by testimony and argument 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Purposely the so-called railroad refunding bill is net 
bracketed with the factors next above specified. The reason 
for so treating it is that its great importance would be in 
direct relief to the railway supply industry, and in what I 
shall say I am discussing not the special needs of that in- 
dustry but the needs of the whole nation. Somewhere near 
$500,000,000 may be made available for settlement of bal- 
ances due the railroads by the government on current ac- 
count if the sum due the government by the railroads on 
capital account can be funded. Somewhere between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 may be due supply concerns from 
the railroads—remittances awaiting settlement of govern- 
ment balances. Therefore probably not much in excess of 
$300,000,000 would remain for new orders, which at best 
would be temporary and not large compared with amount 
permanently involved in the rate and wage problem. Not 
even the whole of this sum will be paid over immediately. 
Settlements are the result of negotiation, and take time. The 
director general has predicted that the last will be completed 
by the end of 1922. 

In discussing this topic I have exchanged ideas with 
many persons, and among those who have given it sustained 
thought there seem to be two classes. The first class are 
persuaded that in the upward climb from a depression the 
first stage is resumption of merchandise movement in such 
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necessary for all concerned to harmonize exactly their views 
as to the stage of recovery, if any, which business has 
reached. We ought to be unanimous in this—that if mer- 
chandise buying is now on the upward trend, large railroad 
buying will help mightily to give it permanence. The novel 
aspect in the present situation is this—that whereas during 
about 20 years past recoveries have found the railways able 
to come into the market with some vigor, though steadily 
less in each recurring instance, the present occasion finds 
them almost utterly without the means to resume purchasing. 
Never in the history of our railways has their physical con- 
dition been at a lower ebb, or their need of rehabilitation 
greater. It is respectfully suggested that the Unemployment 
Conference picture railroad buying and the requisites for its 
resumption to the public in such colors as will evoke an 
irresistible movement for railroad wage reduction and, that 
accomplished, and railway operating cost brought down, for 
reconsideration of railway rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in orderly procedure as befits a quasi-judicial 
arm of the government charged by Congress with the respon- 
sibility of sanctioning tariffs under which the traffic can 
move and the railroads can grow. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
REIGHT CAR LOADING showed another considerable in- 
F crease during the week ended on September 24. Ac- 
cording to the weekly report of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight was 873,305, an increase of 
19,543 over the previous week, and the largest loading for 
any week since November 20, 1920. This was, however, 
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commodities as textiles, boots and shoes, and other neces- 
saries of the individual consumer, and that the consequent 
improvement in railroad earnings is reflected in railroad 
purchases, which broaden and accelerate commercial and in- 
dustrial resurrection. ‘The other class, to which I belong, 
hold that as a matter of history it is railroad buying which 
itself initiates the whole movement, and that any recovery 
in general business before the roads come into the market is 
negligible. There is no present occasion for arguing which 
of the two classes is correct on the point where they differ, 
because the important point is that on which they agree; 
namely, that however it starts, a resumption of general husi- 
ness is strengthened and hastened by railroad buying and 
cannot be permanent without it. 

Applying this doctrine to the present juncture, it is un- 





134,804 cars below the total for the corresponding week of 
1920 when the loading was 1,008,109. For the correspond- 
ing week of 1919 it was 995,901. 

Increases as compared with the previous week were re- 
ported in the loading of all classes of commodities except 
grain and grain products and the total for those showed in- 
creases aS compared with the corresponding weeks of 1920 
and 1919. The largest gain over the previous week was in 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which totaled 533,- 
069 cars, or 10,635 more than for the previous week. Coal 
loading amounted to 171,474 cars, an increase of over 5,000 
in a week. Livestock loading was 32,933 cars, a gain of 
2,534, and forest products totaled 48,702 cars, or 2,230 cars 
more than the week before. The loading of grain and grain 


products amounted to 51,848, or 3,483 cars less than the week 
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before. A decline is to be expected, in view of the fact that 
this year’s crop has largely been moved. The loading of ore 
was 30,333 cars, an increase of 2,118. Increases as com- 
pared with the week before were reported in all districts, but 
all were below the figures for the corresponding week last 
year except the Southwestern. 

A further reduction in the number of surplus freight cars 
is also shown by the report for the period ending September 
23. The average was 201,153, of which 55,849 were box 
cars and 110,376 were coal cars. ‘This was a reduction of 
6,253 in the number of surplus box cars and of 8,138 in the 
number of surplus coal cars. 

Heavier loading of refrigerator cars in order to prevent a 
car shortage and enable the railroads to move during the next 
three months the big increase in perishable freight was urged 
in a statement issued by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. 

For the 12 months ended on June 30, 1921, the railroads 
moved 848,425 cars of citrus and other fresh fruits and 
vegetables, packing house products, eggs, butter and cheese. 
Each car carried an average load of 14.4 tons while the aver- 
age maximum load was 15.7 tons per car. The average ca- 
pacity of refrigerator cars is 32.1 tons. Had the cars been 
loaded to the average maximum amount, 15.7 tons, 74,300 
refrigerator cars would have been made available for the 
transportation of other freight during the year or 336 cars 
daily. In view of the increased amount of perishable freight 
now anticipated to be shipped this fall it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 44,450 refrigerator cars can be made available 
for other uses if shippers will load their cars to the average 
maximum amount. This means that if this heavier loading 
is obtained to the extent specified—an average of 15.7 tons 
per car—it will be possible for the railroads to provide trans- 
portation for 700,000 tons of perishable freight during the 
next three months that probably cannot otherwise be moved 
by the railways. 





Annual Convention of the 
National Safety Council 
By William S. Wollner 


HE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National Safety 
i a Council, held at Boston, on September 27, 28 and 29, 

was reported in part in last week’s issue. The second 
day of the convention was devoted to discussion of the causes 
of train accidents in 1920, based on the totals shown in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s accident bulletin No. 
74: and the nomination and election of officers. 

A paper on “Negligence of Employees” was read by F. W. 
Mitchell (N. Y., N. H. & H.), and was spiritedly discussed. 
There was an increase of 10,717 train accidents during 1920 
as compared with 1919, with an increase of over $11,000,000 
in expense of operation due to this cause. The number of 
casualties to persons did not, however, increase proportion- 
ately with the number of accidents. ‘Failure to control or 
secure hand brakes” was the most prolific single cause of 
train accidents, having totaled 1,122, or 15.7 per cent. Mr. 
Mitchell said that in his opinion “Safety First” must be 
more than a slogan if the number of train accidents is to be 
reduced. Safety must be a controlling instinct, that will 
mingle in proper proportion the impulses from which 
action springs. 

S. G. Watkins (B. & M.), spoke on “Train Accidents Due 
to Defects or Failure of Equipment” and T. Q. McCampbell 
(C. C. C. & St. L.), spoke on those resulting from improper 
maintenance of way and structures. 

As a result of the annual election, Isaiah Hale of the Santa 
Fe was elected chairman and Arthur Ridgeway (D. & R. G. 
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W.), vice-chairman; and A. W. Rohweder (D. M. & N.), 
was re-elected secretary; all without opposition. 

A joint meeting of the Steam and the Electric Railway 
sections was held on the morning of the third day, the topic 
of discussion being ‘““Highway Grade Crossing Accidents,” 


John T. Broderick (B. & O.) presiding. The topic was 


discussed from many angles and members brought out much 
data to be used in the national campaign to be conducted 
by the Safety Section of the A. R. A. 

I. C. C. Bulletin No. 74 was further discussed at this 
session and during the afternoon, train service and non- 
train accidents being given particular attention. 

At the afternoon session, D. L. Cease, editor of the Rail- 
way Trainman, spoke on “What Is On My Mind,” and was 
responded to by L. F. Shedd of the Rock Island. Mr. Cease 
had circularized men on various important roads and had 
found that many were suspicious of Safety-First campaigns. 
Most of them believed that the roads were only willing to 
carry out this principle when the cost was not great. A 
majority of those who responded to Mr. Cease’s circular 
agreed that the men were in part to blame for the apparent 
failure of the safety department to properly function, as they 
had failed to show the proper interest in its activities. 

A unanimity in agreeing that “safety work has suffered 
since the end of federal control’’ gave Mr. Cease the im- 
pression that the writers of the letters were trying to draw a 
contrast between organized safety effort under the govern- 
ment and what has been done since. Mr. Cease’s paper 
gave interesting data from his experience in dealing with life 
and accident insurance of trainmen. Railroad employees 
have for years been incredulous when told that the railroad 
companies had no selfish or wrong motives in establishing 
safety-first committees. He thinks that the men found justi- 
fication in their critical attitude, in the publications of the 
railroads telling the employees and the public of the benev- 
olent motives behind their safety-first operations, while at 
the same time yardmasters and foremen were allowed to 
hurry the men in their work so that they djd not feel war- 
ranted in taking precautions when, to do so, would use up 
time. Moreover, the ambitious and energetic trainman or 
yardman, however desirous he may be of following safety 
rules, finds his ambition to make a good record the stronger 
motive; in other words, he takes risks because he thinks it 
necessary to do so in order to maintain his standing with his 
fellow employees. Many men still stick to the old opinion 
that the only way to “railroad” is to continue the old habit 
of taking risks when to do so will save them a little time. 
It is the task of the safety department to root out this manner 
of feeling. 


Need of Standardizing Highway Crossing Signs 


This was the main topic of an interesting paper scheduled 
for one of the meetings of the Electric Railway Section. It 
was by R. S. Messenger, claim agent of the Rochester & 
Syracuse (electric) Railroad. He called attention to the 
fact that the usual warning sign (a disk 24 in. in diameter), 
set 300 ft. or more back from the railroad, is too small; a 
larger one would be more effective. Other signs, confusing 
to motorists, ought to be forbidden. Mr. Messenger would 
have a sign at least 4 ft. square and the color would be 
orange, which has been found to be more conspicuous than 
red or white. He would prohibit all other signs on the 
highway within 1,500 ft. of grade crossings. On his road 
there has been considerable difficulty in improving the view 
at crossings (both from the cars and from the highway) 
because many landowners object to having trees and shrub- 
bery trimmed. Their primary motive is to have a hedge 
to cut off the view of the railroad from their dwellings. 
Drivers of automobiles should always go over railroad cross- 
ings in intermediate gear so as to guard against failure of 
their engines while on the crossing. 
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Charles C. McChord 


OMMISSIONER CHARLES CALDWELL McCuHorp was 
C unanimously elected chairman of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission on October 3, succeeding Edgar E. 
Clark, who recently resigned as a member of the commission 
to engage in private practice. He has been serving as acting 
chairman. The commission’s announcement said the elec- 
tion was pursuant to the policy adopted January 13, 1911, 
‘for rotating the office of chairman annually in the order of 
seniority of the members of the commission. His term was 
made to run until December 31, 1922, to make the term of 
chairman coterminous with the calendar year. For many 
years it was the practice of the commission to elect its chair- 
man in March each year. Commissioner McChord was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission by President Taft in 
December, 1910, at the same time that B. H. Meyer was ap- 
pointed. He served as chairman for the vear beginning in 
March, 1915, whereas Com- 
missioner Meyer was chair- 
man for the year 1916. 
Chairman Clark was elected 
in March, 1920, for the vear 
ending June 30, 1921, but 
when that term expired he 
was re-elected, upon the mo- 
tion of Commissioner Mc- 
Chord. 

The plan of electing the 
chairman each year in rota- 
tion was adopted by the com- 
mission after the resignation 
of Martin A. Knapp, who 
had served as chairman for 
several years, had raised a 
question as to whether any of 
the commissioners should «be 
made permanent chairman. 
At that time President Taft 
suggested the selection of Mr. 
Clark, but Commissioner 
Clements was elected as the 
senior member and the rota- 
tion rule has since been fol- 
lowed. Last year Commis- 
sioners Woolley and East- 
man were elected successively 
and declined to accept the 
office. Formerly the chair- 
manship of the commission 
involved comparatively little 
responsibility not shared by , 
other members of the commission. The chairman presided 
over the commission’s conferences and at hearings and acted 
as spokesman for the commissjon in a public way. As the 
commission’s organization has increased and as its ad- 
ministrative functions have been developed the office of chair- 
man has become of greater importance‘and has assumed more 
of an executive character, although in arriving at decisions 
the chairman’s vote counts for no more than that of any com- 
missioner. 

Under the plan of reorganization of the commission autho- 
rized by the law of April 9, 1917, under which many cf its 
functions are assigned to divisions, Commissioner McChord 
has been a member of Division 1, which is charged with the 
conduct of the bureau of valuation, and generally with the 
conduct and determination of matters arising under the 
valuation act, also matters arising under the safety appliance 
acts, the accident report act, the hours of service act, the ash- 
pan act, the block-signal resolution and the section of the 
act which has to do with the requirement for the installation 
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of automatic train stops and train control or other safety 
devices. 

Mr. McChord had had experience in railroad regulaticn as 
a member of the Kentucky Railroad Commission for several 
years before becoming a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and he also interested himself in railroad regula- 
tion matters while a member of the Kentucky legislature, but, 
although a lawyer, while a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission his particular work has to a large extent 
been identified with matters pertaining to railroad operation. 
He had charge of the long investigation of car service matters 
made by the commission in 1916. In his long experience on 
the commission, however, he has naturally had an active part 
in its work of all kinds and has written many of its important 
decisions. He has also been a frequent dissenter and often 
while agreeing with a majority decision in the main, writes a 
separate opinion to express his individual views wherein they 
differ from those of the majority. He was one of the two 
commissioners who were in 
the minority in the 1914 
eastern rate advance case as 


originally decided by the 
commission, when he and 
Commissioner Daniels ex- 


pressed the opinion that the 
railroads should have been 
granted the increase in rates 
asked for. The majority of 
the commission finally came 
around to this view upon a 
rehearing of the case. When 
the commission decided the 
general rate case in 1920, Ex 
Parte 74, Commissioner Mc- 
Chord wrote a_ separate 
opinion as a reply to the ob- 
jections made in_ separate 
opinions by Commissioners 
Woolley and Eastman. He 
took the position that the 
commission had attempted to 
deal with this case under the 
law in a broad, comprechen- 
sive, common-sense way, 
realizing that the primary 
responsibility for the future 
of the railroads rested wpon 
its shoulders. Had the de- 
cision been left to his indi- 
vidual judgment, he said, he 
would have arrived at the 
same general conclusion but 
perhaps by a somewhat different route, because there was no 
difference of opinion as to the necessity for increased revenues 
for the carriers. He also wrote a strong opinion in the 
Illinois intrastate passenger fare case last November, express- 
ing the attitude of the commission, that the commission’s 
power to remedy state discrimination against interstate com- 
merce had been broadened by the transportation act. He 
also wrote the commission’s opinion in the long contested 
railway mail pay case, issued in 1920, in which the commis- 
sion ordered large increases in the rates for the transportation 
of the mails and provided for retroactive payments to the 
carriers by the Post Office Department for the period during 
which the case had been pending. 

Mr. McChord was born December 3, 1859, at Springfield, 
Ky. He was educated at Center College at Danville, Ky. 
After leaving college he became a member of the bar of Ken- 
tucky and engaged in the general practice of law. He was 
prosecuting attorney at Springfield from 1886 to 1892. He 
was appointed a member of the Kentucky Railroad Commis- 
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sion in May, 1892, and elected chairman. He resigned in 
1895 and was elected a member of the Kentucky state senate, 
serving four years. During this time he was the author of 
the bill which became popularly known as the McChord 
railroad law, empowering the railroad commission to prescribe 
freight and passenger rates for railroads in Kentucky. He 
was again elected a member of the railroad commission in 
1899 and was again made chairman. He was re-elected 
commissioner and chairman in 1903 and in December, 1910, 
was appointed member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He was re-appointed by President Wilson for the term 
expiring at the end of 1922. 


The Train Service Board of Adjustment 


HE TRAIN SERVICE Board of Adjustment, the board 

which will adjudicate points of difference between 

train and engine service employees and the manage- 
ments of the New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio 
(Railway Age, September 24, page 592) will be composed 
of eight members, four to be selected by the railroads and 
one by the chief executive officer of each of the four unions 
signatory to the agreement. These organizations are the 
Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The agreement provides that when disputes arise from 
personal grievances or from the interpretation of schedules, 
the settlement of which by the usual method of direct con- 
ference has failed, they shall be passed upon by the Train 
Service Board. The decisions of this board will be final and 
binding on both the management of the roads and the train 
service employees. It will not come within the province of 
the board, however, to hear any disputes arising from pro- 
posed changes in rules, working conditions or rates of pay, 
since such matters are to be left to the Railroad Labor Board. 
Disputes arising prior to the termination of federal control 
likewise may not be considered by the board. 

As soon as all the members of the board have been ap- 
pointed, they will meet in New York and select from their 
number a chairman and a vice-chairman, who will not 
thereby lose their vote on questions before the board. There- 
after the board will meet regularly at stated times each month 
and will continue in session until all matters before it are 
considered. The meeting place will be New York unless 
otherwise agreed upon, but the board will have authority to 
empower two or more of its members to conduct hearings and 
pass upon disputes at any place the board may designate. 
Such a sub-division, however, may not make a final decision 
—the board as a whole alone has that right. 

When a disagreement arises between a train or engine 
service employee and the management, it will be handled in 
the usual manner as at present, by the general-committee of 
employees and the various officers of the roads. If, however, 
after the matter has been taken to the chief operating officer 
of the road (or some one designated by him) and no agree- 
ment has been reached, then the employees may refer the 
matter to the chief executive of their organization and if he 
approves the contention of the committee, he and the chief 
operating officer of the road will refer the matter with all 
supporting papers to the Train Service Board. If either the 
chief executive of the employees’ organization or the chief 
operating officer of the railroad declines to join with the 
other in submitting a dispute, then either may refer the 
matter to the board under such regulations as it may make 
to govern such a contingency. 

One hundred or more unorganized employees (who are 
engineers, conductors, firemen or trainmen) who are directly 
interested in a dispute may place it before the board by a 
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petition. No interpretation of an existing rule, agreement 
or practice which has been agreed to or accepted by the 
management of the railroads and the authorized employees’ 
committees can be considered by the board as a dispute. 

The board is authorized to act only in matters duly sub- 
mitted to it as described above. In hearings before the 
board the railroads and employees will designate their own 
spokesmen. 

The railroads and the employees will pay the compensa- 
tion of their representatives on the board and the general 
expenses of the board will be borne one-half by the carriers 
and one-half by the employees’ organizations. The board 
may require evidence in addition to that submitted when a 
dispute is referred to it. A majority vote of the full member- 
ship.is required for a decision, which will be binding. If a 
majority cannot be obtained, the board will, on the request 
of either party to the dispute, submit the matter to the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

Complete copies of all matters submitted and decisions 
made will be kept by the board and copies of decisions will 
be furnished to the representative of the railroads involved 
in the dispute, to the representative of each class of employees 
covered in the agreement and to the Bureau of Information 
of Eastern Railways. 

The board will have no jurisdiction over discipline ad- 
ministered in the case of personal grievances. Its province 
in such cases will be solely the determination of innocence 
or guilt. 

The agreement affecting the organization of the board will 
be effective for one year from the date of the organization 
of the board and thereafter for periods of one year. Any 


party may withdraw at the end of any year upon a 90-day 
notice. 


An AMENDMENT to the pending tax revision bill in the 
Senate has been offered by Senator McNary to repeal on 
January 1 all taxes on the transportation of freight, passen- 
gers and express. 




















From the Birmingham Age-Herald 


If There Is a Walkout It Will Be an Accident 
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Public Relations Work on Illinois Central 


Unusual Campaign Carried on by President Markham to Enlighten 
Public Regarding Railway Matters and Some of Its Results 


early history of the railway service is the idea that 

railway executives should hold themselves aloof from 
the public, responding, to be sure, to demands from the public 
for information about the transportation industry, but mak- 
ing no initial effort to give such information or to build up 
a public understanding of railway affairs. Railway execu- 
tives should not have all the blame, if the policy is to be 
criticised. When the railroads were growing out of their 


Cy: OF THE TRADITIONS which has come down from the 


‘swaddling clothes a worshipful public invested with an air 


of mystery the men whose genius conceived and built and 
operated them, and the barrier thus erected from the outside 
came to represent a more or less well defined policy. The 
executive who violated it was not approved by his fellows 
for so doing. But, regardless of where the idea originated, 
it is true that only within recent years has there been any 
real attempt to find a policy to substitute for it. 

Railway transportation has undergone a radical trans- 
formation in the course of the last generation. Private opera- 
tion of the railroads has given way to a system whereby the 
real rulers of the agencies of transportation are not the titular 
heads of the industry, but the mass of the people, whose 
wishes are reflected in the proceedings of legislatures and 
governmental regulating bodies. New problems have made 
new policies necessary. 

A method of dealing with the public on the Illinois Central 
system during the last year may be expected to play a part 
in the development of transportation policies in the future. 
The Illinois Central’s attitude is summed up in a statement 
recently made by President Charles H. Markham: 

“We are the trustees of a vast investment. We realize that 
railway property will be dealt with accordingly as public 
sentiment develops and crystallizes. We feel, therefore, that 
we must present our case before the court of public opinion, 
and we are glad to do that, having an abiding faith in the 
fairness and justice of the people when they have the facts 
before them.” 

For more than a year the Illinois Central has been en- 
deavoring to strengthen the spirit of confidence and support 
on the part of its patrons for the management by laying its 
problems before the public and inviting constructive criticism 
and suggestions. Public statements discussing current phases 
of railway problems in non-technical language have been 
published in a uniform style as advertisements in about 500 
newspapers in the cities and towns on the Illinois Central 
lines, and this has formed the basis of the public relations 
effort. 

The program began September 1, 1920. A few days prior 
to that the management made public a statement to the 
patrons of the system acknowledging that the road had not 
been able to serve them as satisfactorily as was desired, but 
asking that they realize the problems which it faced and be 
patient until such time as equipment and facilities could be 
built up to the point where adequate service would be pos- 
sible. Patrons were urged to take up directly with the man- 
agement any ‘constructive criticism of the service which they 
had in mind and to make suggestions for the improvement 
of service. They were also asked to let the management 
know of any phase of service which was being rendered to 
their complete satisfaction. 

It was something new for a railway president to make a 
public statement to the effect that the system of which he 
was the head had failed to give adequate service. Patrons 


liked the frank tone and they did not hesitate to express 
their approval. The double invitation which was given in 
the letter brought forth thousands of replies, some critical, 
but the majority commendatory. 


Advertisements Bring Public Response 


The public statements forming the basis of the public 
relations work have appeared in the newspapers the first of 
each month. They have departed from the usual style of 
advertising designed to sell goods or service, and have been 
more in the nature of editorials discussing railway affairs. 
Each statement has been published over President Mark- 
ham’s name. 

“Tt didn’t take us long to discover that these statements 
were being watched for eagerly, not only by the people who 
would ordinarily read what a railway executive says, but 
by every class of men and women,” Mr. Markham said. 
“Each statement was concluded with an invitation to patrons 
to submit constructive criticism and suggestions, and this 
invitation has led to a correspondence which has brought the 
personality of the Illinois Central into the homes and busi- 
ness places of many thousands of people who depend upon 
the railway system for freight and passenger service.” 

Every suggestion brought forth by the public relations 
work addressed to Mr. Markham has been given careful 
attention by him and promptly replied to, and he believes 
the value of the personal touch of this correspondence cannot 
be over-estimated. 

That a busy railway president feels the importance of 
considering the wishes of the least of his patrons cannot fail 
to make an impression. The correspondence also opened up 
a channel through which he might obtain, in a way otherwise 
impossible, a bird’s-eye view of the reaction of patrons: to 
the service rendered by employees. 

“This also deeply impressed our officers and employees,” 
Mr. Markham continued. “It meant that complaints about 
unsatisfactory service could no longer be prevented from 
reaching the highest authority on the railroad. It meant that 
I as president would be brought closer in touch with the 
patrons than ever before. The officers and employees imme- 
diately began vying with each other to render a service of 
satisfaction—a service that would not result in complaints 
reaching me. Perhaps no innovation ever accomplished more 
for a railway system in stimulating the personnel and also 
in pleasing patrons than the invitation which we repeat every 
month for constructive criticism and suggestions in regard 
to the conduct of the Illinois Central system.” 

The placing of advertising in the newspapers also has 
served to emphasize, especially to the people of the smaller 
communities, that the Illinois Central system is a vital part 
of their community. 

The plan which the Illinois Central system has followed 
in dealing with the newspapers is one to which Mr. Mark- 
ham attaches great importance. The advertising has been 
placed directly from the offices of the Illinois Central at 
Chicago, and the correspondence with the newspapers which 
this has entailed has served to bring the newspaper men into 
touch with the Illinois Central’s executive offices. 

Editorials and articles appearing in the newspapers bear- 
ing upon railway questions have been carefully watched. In 
the few instances where articles or editorials have been pub- 
lished giving misinformation or false conclusions, Mr. Mark- 
ham has written the editors, correcting their misinformation 
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or giving such comment upon the problems. which they dis- 
cussed as might help them to form correct judgment. 

The newspapers received the innovation warmly at its 
inception, but as the work has progressed and as they have 
had opportunities to observe that the road is not- trying to 
“put something over,” but on the other hand is devoting its 
space in the newspapers to telling simple stories based upon 
truth in regard to the railroads, the newspapers have become 
even more friendly to the plan. 

The public relations movement has by no means been 
confined to Mr. Markham. When the program was begun, 
local or division officers were given an outline of the plan 
to be followed and were instructed to call in person or have 
members of their staff call upon the newspaper men in their 
territory and keep in touch with them. 

“This served to form still another valuable point of con- 
tact between the railway organization and its patrons,” Mr. 
Markham said. “The officers and principal employees of 
the system have been advised from time to time as to the 
progress of the public relations work and have displayed 
great interest in keeping up their part of it.” 


Material for Officers on “What to Talk About” 


One phase in particular of the plan for making the divi- 
sion officers and principal employees a part of the public 
relations campaign should be of special interest. The tradi- 
tional reticence which has come down from the early days 
of railroading left its mark upon the under-officials, as well 
as the heads of the railway systems. Well-informed officers 
and employees have been reluctant to discuss railway prob- 
lems, and it has developed that some of the comment upon 
railway affairs which has reached the public as coming from 
railway men has come from those who have not been well 
informed upon the subjects they chose to discuss. The Tlinois 
Central has attempted to correct this by urging officials of 
all grades and employees to talk about railway questions 
with the public; not only that, but it has furnished them 
with the material upon which to base those discussions. A 
monthly bulletin entitled “Things to Talk About” is pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. Markham and sent to all 
officers and the principal employees of the system. They 
are instructed to take this material and use it as the basis 
of talks at public gatherings, newspaper interviews and the 
like. 

In order to give the officers and employees a working 
knowledge of the Illinois Central system’s history, a pamphlet 
entitled “What Every Employee Ought to Know About the 
Illinois Central System” was prepared by the management 
and placed in their hands. 

Another feature of the public relations program has been 
the cultivation of the farmers. One of the counties in each 
agricultural state served by the Illinois Central was selected, 
and a representative of President Markham was sent to 
interview a number of the leading farmers of the county 
about the railway problems with which the farmers have 
to deal. 

The plan of the Illinois Central in seeking constructive 
criticism and suggestions was explained to the farmers and 
the comments which they made upon the service they had 
received were reported in the Illinois Central Magazine for 
the information of the officers and employees of the system. 
Such feasible suggestions as were brought out were put into 
practice. News stories about the interviews were released in 
advance to the newspapers in the Illinois Central’s territorv. 
These were printed and freely commented upon. 


Conferences Between Farmers and Railways 


One of the tangible results of the interviews with farmers 
was the formation of a railway committee by the Champaign 
County (Ill.) Farm Bureau. The railway committee holds 
meetings with railway men from time to time, the first meet- 
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ing being called shortly after the interviewer's visit, when 
an Illinois Central superintendent was invited to meet with 
the farmers. 

The idea of giving patrons of the railway system a voice 
in the direction of the affairs of the system has made a par- 
ticular appeal to the men who publish the newspapers in 
the cities and towns on the lines of the Illinois Central 
system. Scores of editorials have been written commending 
the management for its policy, and the newspaper editors 
have commented freely from time to time upon the problems 
which have been discussed in the public statements. It has 
not been unusual for literally hundreds of favorable news- 
paper clippings to be received by the Illinois Central during 
the course of a month. 

The way in which the newspaper men look upon the 
Illinois Central’s plan is expressed in a letter which an 
Illinois Central officer received recently from a Mississippi 
newspaper man. He said: 

“We feel that the class of advertising which you have 
been using during the past year has been educational and 
has done a great deal toward a clearer understanding of the 
railroad company’s point of view by the general public. It 
has certainly clarified some subjects in reference to the rail- 
road’s relation to the public for this writer.” 

An Illinois newspaper man had the following to say of 
the Illinois Central’s policy when he was discussing another 
subject: 

‘For many months the Illinois Central has been conducting 
a campaign for ‘service.’ The idea that ‘service’ is the first 
essential in the conduct of its business is being drilled into 
the mind of every employee of that railroad. Recently the 
writer had occasion to mde over the Illinois Central and a 
number of other railroads, and the work that has been 
accomplished by this campaign of ‘service’ was clearly 
noticeable.” 


Comments of the Newspapers 


A Mississippi newspaper man told editorially of President 
Markham’s action in correcting a misstatement made by the 
correspondent of another paper, and said in his editorial: 

“The incident is cited as an illustration of President 
Markham’s free, open and straightforward method of deal- 
ing with the patrons of the Illinois Central... . . 

“The head of the Illinois Central believes in publicity. 
He has no secrets from the general public. He is ready and 
willing at all times to show his hand, to give patient and 
courteous hearing to any complaint or criticism that may be 
offered, and do everything that is reasonable and within his 
power to satisfy the critic or complainant. 

“Mr. Markham goes even further than this. For the past 
several months he has had a well-trained newspaper inter- 
viewer touring the various lines of the system for the pur- 
pose of actually soliciting complaints and grievances from 
patrons. This interviewer also solicits suggestions as to ways 
and means of bettering the service, and President Markham 
frankly acknowledges that some first-class ideas have been 
obtained through this method, and will be put into practical 
operation.” 

The following view was said in an editorial which ap- 
peared in a Chicago newspaper when the Illinois Central 
announced that the public relations work would be continued 
another year: 

“Transportation is as vital to trade and prosperity as 
sound money and honesty. It is to business what blood is 
to human life and health. The Illinois Central system’: 
policy has quieted many animosities as a constructive and 
harmonizing influence in business education. People ar 
realizing that railroads are prodigious assets which adc 
enormously to their prosperity and comfort, and not 
menace or a liability or a civic burden.” 

A New Orleans newspaper made the following comment 
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the same day from the other end of the Illinois Central 
system: 

“Co-operation brought about by mutual understanding 
works steadily and surely to mutual advantage. In the matter 
of preventable loss and damage, millions may be saved by 
that sort of teamwork, which is no less profitable, directly 
or indirectly, in other lines. Mr. Markham’s experiment 
interested all students of railway problems. Its success under 
twelve months’ test constitutes fresh evidence that the rail- 
way managements who give attention to the cultivation of 
their ‘public relations’ in sound and proper ways are render- 
ing constructive and practically helpful service.” 

An Indianapolis newspaper, commenting editorially on 
President Markham’s published statement relative to the 
direct taxes paid by the railroads in 1920, and the transpor- 
tation tax on freight and passenger traffic collected by the 
railroads for the government during 1920, totaling $511,- 
678,631, says: 

“Tt all came out of the railway receipts from the public. 
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The railways merely acted as the agency through which more 
than $500,000,000 was turned into the public treasuries, and 
there was no way in which the war tax on freight and pas- 
senger receipts, which would relieve the public of paying 
about $250,000,000, could affect the finances of the railways. 
They still would have to pay 183 per cent more taxes than 
they did back in pre-war days, and that money must come 
from freight and passenger revenues. The thought or hope 
of getting back to anything approximating the prices we 
formerly paid for transportation is out of the question while 
taxes and other expenses remain at post-war levels. The 
raises in rates granted to the railways have to cover much 
more than increases in wages, and there is small prospect 
for material reduction in some of those items, including that 
of direct taxes.” 

The newspapers in the territory of the Illinois Central 
system are full of such constructive comment as has been 
quoted, all of which results from President Markham’s work 
in the field of railway public relations. 


Heavy Electric Traction 


Effort Made to Coordinate with Other Organizations—Locomotives 
and Multiple-Unit Cars Compared 


' HE report of the Committee on Heavy Electric Traction 
T of the American Electric Railway Association was 

presented at the annual convention, held this week at 
Atlantic City, N. J. The committee outlined the work in 
progress by the A. E. R. A. and other societies in America 
interested in heavy electric traction, and suggested that much 
of the present duplication of work should be done away 
with. The term heavy electric traction was defined as it 
applies to locomotives and multiple-unit equipment, a prog- 
ress report on electric switching locomotives was made, com- 
parative advantages‘ of locomotives and multiple-unit cars 
were outlined and much data presented in the form of 
charts, tables, and a bibliography. An abstract of the re- 
port follows: 

It is evident that considerable valuable work is being ac- 
complished by other technical organizations which would be 
of interest to the members of the American Electric Railway 
Association; and it is possible that the work of this associa- 
tion would be of interest to the membership of other organi- 
zations. It is recommended, therefore, that an effort be 
made to coordinate the activities of various organizations 
with the view of eliminating so far as possible overlapping 
and duplication and of making more valuable to the pro- 
fession the work of the technical committees, much of which 
represents considerable sacrifice of time and energy on the 
part of the members of the several committees. 


Electric Switching 


The use of electric switchers in heavy railroad operation 
has been relatively slight as compared with that of electric 
road engines. Two railroads only, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
have developed electric locomotives in connection with their 
operation especially for switching service. The New York 
Central, the Norfolk & Western, the Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific, and the Pennsylvania at New York City do con- 


siderable switching with their electric road locomotives, but 


naturally these are not especially adapted to switching re- 
quirements. Inasmuch as satisfactory records are not avail- 
able in regard to electric switching it is impossible at the 
present time to present data either as to relative costs or as 





to the number of cars switched by electric as compared with 
steam locomotives under same conditions. 

The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific has developed a tractor 
truck in connection with its electric switching at Butte. 
These tractors consist of a truck, weighing about 40 tons, 
with motors, which may be coupled to a road locomotive 
unit. The current collection and other functions are taken 
care of by the locomotive, the auxiliary equipment being 
connected by jumpers. The use of the auxiliary tractor is 
said to give 50 per cent more tractive effort, at about two- 
thirds the normal speed, when connected in series with a 
single locomotive. ‘The device also accomplishes consider- 
able saving in wear and tear on the resistance grids. 

A very large number of light electric locomotives weighing 
from 20 to 60 tons are in operation at the present time 
which are doing valuable work in industrial switching, 
interurban freight service, etc. This type of engine is now 
practically standardized just as street railway and inter- 
urban equipment has become standardized. The locomotives 
operate usually at either 600 volts or 1,200 volts direct 
current, 

Light storage battery locomotives have been employed to 
some extent for switching. A storage battery unit for yard 
switching is proposed and designs are under way. Certain 
advantages might be obtained by the use of a storage bat- 
tery locomotive for switching, notably in territory where the 
passage over any individual track is infrequent. 


Locomotives or Multiple-Unit Trains? 


In suburban electrification of railroads the application of 
multiple-unit equipment provides a solution for many im- 
portant problems. This has been especially noteworthy in 
the case of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, and the New 
York Central, New York, New Haven. & Hartford, Long 
Island and New York, Westchester & Boston in the vicinity 
of New York. Where both local and through service are 
operated electrically, however, the problem as to the relative 
amount of traffic to be handled by electric locomotives and 
by multiple-unit equipment is somewhat complex, and any 
decision is necessarily based on local conditions. 

In general the advantages of multiple-unit equipment as 
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compared to electric locomotives may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The long heavy multiple-unit train accelerates more 
quickly than a train of the same weight hauled by a loco- 
motive. Where stops are frequent a material increase in 
scheduled speed is thus possible. 

In a multiple-unit train the motor equipment is varied to 
correspond to length of the train, and thus is often more 
efficiently used than is the case with the electric locomotive, 
which being of a fixed and definite size cannot be so easily 
adapted to varying requirements. 

The reliability of operation of multiple-unit equipment 
(several motive ._power units being employed in a train) is 
somewhat greater than that of electric locomotive equipment. 
In the event of a failure on the road, one of the motor cars 
may often be cut out of service electrically and the train 
thus enabled to reach the terminal with little or no delay by 
means of the remaining motors. 

The multiple-unit cars, being heated electrically in 
winter, are free from all difficulty connected with oil-burn- 
ing steam boilers, and although the cost of power thus used 
in heating may be considerable, this convenience of opera- 
tion is valuable. One of the chief sources of expense in 
maintenance of electric locomotives is the steam heating 
boiler. 

Perhaps the most important advantage of multiple-unit 
equipment as compared with electric locomotives is in 
switching, especially in crowded stub-end terminals. Loco- 
motive-drawn trains, after arrival at the terminal, must be 
backed out to free the locomotive. This extra double move 
is often necessary when the terminal tracks are most con- 
gested. The multiple-unit train, on the other hand, prac- 
tically as soon as it has reached the terminal is ready for the 
return trip. 

There are some limitations, however, to multiple-unit 
operation as compared with electric locomotives. Multiple- 
unit cars in general can be operated economically only over 
tracks equipped with an energized third rail or trolley (al- 
though occasionally this type of equipment is hauled outside 
the electric zone by steam locomotives for short distances). 


The result is that the cars are not available for duty outside | 


the electrified territory in the event of a local heavy traffic 
demand elsewhere. 

The mileage of multiple-unit motor equipment is often 
less than that of an equivalent electric locomotive, on ac- 
count of traffic limitations. The multiple-unit motive power 
cannot be interchanged between local and through trains. 
This means that owing to the limitations of traffic, especially 
in the case of the so-called “fleet movement” of commuter’s 
trains (heavy traffic in the morning and evening with little 
mid-day travel) much of the multiple-unit equipment can 
make but one round trip a day. The electric locomotive, on 
the other hand, which is available for hauling either local 
or through trains may be more intensively and thus more 
economically operated in this respect. 

The maintenance, reduced to a seat-mile basis, is usually 
higher with multiple-unit equipment than in the case of 
electric locomotives and standard trailer coaches. 

The decision between multiple-unit and locomotive equip- 
ment in each individual case is governed by local considera- 
tions. The excess cost of multiple-unit car maintenance is 
often offset by the saving made possible in terminal tracks, 
on account of elimination of switching requirements. In 
general, it may be said that each type of equipment has its 
definite place in the heavy traction field. 

In designing multiple-unit equipment there is some ques- 
tion as to the relative advantages of trains made up of all 
motor cars as compared with motor cars and trailers. This 
question involves careful study and equipment as well as 
terminal characteristics. One railroad which started electric 
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operation with mixed motor car and trailer trains has since 
equipped all cars with motors, while another railroad which 
started operations with all motor cars has revised the initial 
policy by acquiring trailers. 


Charts, Tables and Bibliography 


The chart showing the growth of steam railroad mileage 
electrified and electric locomotive tonnage in heavy traction 
service in the United States and Canada indicated that track 
mileage and locomotive tonnage has increased at approx- 
imately a constant rate from 1905 to the present time, and 
that now there is something more than 2,600 miles of track 
electrified and over 52,000 tons of locomotives in service in 
the United States and Canada. 


Discussion 


The greater part of the discussion was offered in the form 
of a short paper, presented by H. H. Norris, managing 
editor, Electric Railway Journal, suggesting how an Amer- 
ican committee on electrification might be formed, and ex- 
pressing the need of such a body as follows: 

“In opening the report this year with a synopsis of the 
electrification activities of the committees of the several na- 
tional societies concerned with heavy traction, the committee 
has taken one step towards the formation of an American 
Committee on Electrification. The compilation shows that 
there is much duplication of effort among the committees, 
which could be avoided through the functioning of such a 
joint committee. Such a national committee could act as a 
clearing house for all information on this subject. On one 
hand it could suggest topics appropriate for consideration 
by the several special committees, and on the other hand 


could collect on its own account the data which would be 


of general interest. The value of a central, co-operative and 
unbiased agency of this kind would be very great. 

“As an example of the kind of thing such a co-operative 
committee could do nothing would serve better than the 
elaborate bibliography which the committee has been able to 
present this year in collaboration with the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. Here is illustrated co-opera- 
tion on a limited scale. A joint committee could maintain 
such a bibliography continuously. This bibliography fur- 
nishes an excellent start. It will stand some editing and 
condensation. Having printed this year the complete list, 
the association might later provide a condensed list of the 
most important articles, including a brief summary of the 
salient features of each. This could be made to include ar- 
ticles published up to the date of the completion of the list. 
The danger of unconscious padding in a list of this sort lies 
in the fact that an important electrification is reported by 
the leading domestic and foreign papers in all degrees of 
completeness and balance. The best one or two of these 
would suffice, although mention could be made in small type 
of a few other articles on the same subject for the benefit of 
those who might not have access to the papers mentioned 
first. 

“Tt is to be hoped that this bibliography will be used in 
such a way as to justify the considerable expense and effort 
involved in compiling and publishing it. It might be well 
to reprint it in pamphlet form for miscellaneous distribu- 
tion. A nominal price could be put upon the pamphlet and 
the association could advertise it along with other reprints. 
so that its existence would not be forgotten. 

“The compilation of the locomotive and multiple-unit car 
data, which the committee was able to get up with the co- 
operation of the two large manufacturers of heavy traction 
equipment, is one of the outstanding features of the com- 
mittee’s report and of the year’s work. Particularly note- 
worthy is the table of multiple-unit car data. The admix- 
ture therein of data regarding heavy multiple-unit car prac- 
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tice on steam roads, interurban lines and rapid-transit urban 
lines, together with the general similarity of these data, in- 
dicates the substantial similarity of short-haul, high-speed 
passenger service under these different auspices. ‘This is, 
we hope, a prophecy of the time when there will be a greater 
community of interest between the steam and electric roads 
in relation to suburban passenger traffic. 

“It is unfortunate that the chart presented by the com- 
mittee shows a zero rate of increase in electrification in 
1920, after a steady, although small, rate from 1905 on. 
This slump merely reflects the financial condition of the 
steam roads. It will cease when conditions improve. There 
are electrification projects now developing which will at 
least restore the normal rate of increase; for example, the 
Lackawanna Railroad has been making definite plans for a 
considerable undertaking. The Illinois Central is, of course, 
on the eve of an important terminal electrification at Chi- 
cago. One of the most heartening announcements was re- 
cently made of a $7,000,000 contract for railroad electrifi- 
cation in Chile. 

“There has been some question as to the appropriateness 
of the electrification activity on the part of the American 
Electric Railway Engineering Association. The basis of 
this criticism is that the matter is properly one for the steam 
railroads to consider and push. It is true that no electrifi- 
cation project is possible unless the railroads are convinced 
of the savings that can thus be effected. At the same time 
we can well look at this matter from the other side. Electric 
traction, having demonstrated its success under steam road 
conditions, is looking for new fields to develop. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that initiative will be exerted by the 
electrical manufacturing and operating interests who are 
looking for new worlds to conquer. The steam railroads 
will necessarily be somewhat conservative in regard to this 
matter, partly from financial consideration, partly because 
they have so much monev and talent tied up with their steam 
equipment. The electrical interests have a ‘selling proposi- 
tion’ of enormous magnitude.” 

J. H. Davis, electrical engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, called 
attention to the fact that the diagram accompanying the re- 
port indicates that the first electrification work in the United 
States was started in 1903, while actually it was done in 
1895. 

W. B. Potter, General Electric Company, spoke of the 
activities in railway electrifications in foreign countries and 
said that many steam railroads in this country were waiting 
only for more favorable circumstances. Comparative operat- 
ing expenses of steam and electric traction, he said, have 
been fairly well established, and he closed his remarks by 
prophesying that with better financial conditions and the 
development of super-power zones, electrification will pro- 
gress rapidly. 


A Novel Cinder Disposal Plant 


T THE ENGINE TERMINAL of the Akron, Canton & 
A Youngstown at Brittain, Ohio, is an ash handling sys- 

tem which presents a number of interesting features in 
ash disposal at cinder pits. Essentially, the system at this 
point consists of a depressed pit below a track where the 
engines may be “spotted” and dumped before entering the 
roundhouse, and a steam discharging arrangement by means 
of which the ashes may be removed from the pit and dis- 
charged into a cinder car. The cinder pit, which is con- 
structed of concrete, extends 12 ft. (inside dimension) along 
the track and about 10 ft. to one side and is divided into 
two compartments by a concrete wall which extends entirely 
across the pit parallel to the track except for a vertical open- 
ing of 2)4 ft. at the center; the cross-section in the drawing 
is taken through this opening. 
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The compartment thus formed, which is below the track, 
is so constructed that the three outside walls of the pit slope 
from their tops to the bottom of the opening in the cross par- 
tition, while the other compartment has a level bottom which 
makes it possible for a man to rake the ashes from below 
the track, through the opening in the partition and over the 
trap of the ash-handling arrangement; the latter is similar 
to the equipment installed in power plants, etc., whereby 
ashes and cinders are removed by the force of steam injected 














into that end of the pipe line below the floor. ‘The steam for 
operating this system is obtained from the engines on the 
cinder track, each locomotive being equipped with a quick- 
acting screw connection in the steam dome. 

This plant was put in operation in January, 1921) and is 
reported to be giving satisfactory service. Originally, it 
was intended that the cinders should be discharged from 
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A View of the Cinder Plant at Brittain 


the pit immediately upon being dumped, but it was found 
that the pit afforded a sufficient capacity to permit the 
dumping of about three locomotives before cleaning of the 
pit was required. With respect to the operation of the in- 
stallation, it was found that the complete cycle of dumpi 

ashes and removing them from the pit required from 15 to 
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20 min., distributed as follows: 10 minutes for “pulling” 
the fire, five minutes for blowing the cinders and from two 
to three minutes for connecting and disconnecting the steam 
connection to the engine. The operation of blowing the 
cinders out of the pit and into a cinder car, requires con- 
siderable steam, but the amount of steam remaining in the 
locomotive has always been sufficient to move the engine 
into the roundhouse. In operating the system it has been 
found best not to wet down the cinders while in the pit, the 
established practice being to spray the water into the pipe 
conveyor near the upper end, thus killing any fire remain- 
ing in the ashes and coals. 

The ash conveyor system is a product of the Conveyor’s 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Il]. We are indebted for 
the information and illustrations of this equipment to S. S. 
Senter, chief engineer of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown. 


Safety First Must Be a State of Mind* 
By Prof. William J. Cunningham 


URING THE YEAR 1920 the aggregate of the payments 
made by the railroads of the United States on account 
of personal injury to employees, passengers, and others 
was over $53,000,000; and a large proportion of the acci- 
dents resulted also in damage to property. Every injury to 
an employee had the effect of disturbing the organization 
when his work was temporarily assigned to another with less 
experience. Every case of personal injury to a passenger 
had a harmful effect on morale and upon public good will. 

These factors cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
but including all factors the railroad expenditures on account 
of accidents which caused personal injury in 1920 were cer- 
tainly far in excess of $100,000,000. 

Some 12 years ago R. C. Richards, of the Chicago & 
North Western, launched the first organized drive against 
carelessness in this field. It was he who conceived and 
inaugurated the first systematic and comprehensive plan for 
stopping railroad accidents at the source. The North Western 
quickly began to show gratifying improvements in its acci- 
dent record, and the idea was widely copied. Many exten- 
sions have been made to Mr. Richards’ original plan and 
many innovations introduced. * * * Interest and co-operation 


“* Abstract of a paper read hefore the Safety Section of the American 
Railway Association at Boston, September 26, 192 
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on the part of the workers is absolutely essential to success. 
Many skillful specialists have emerged and the technique of 
safety-first practice covers a wide range of activity. * * * But 
it'may not be amiss to offer three suggestions, which in a 
small measure imply criticism of current methods. There is 
an inclination on the part of the specialists to overdo in 
administering stimulants. At times the propaganda has 
bordered upon the sensational and the appeals have been 
too emotional. Safety first, to be really effective, must become 
a state of mind—not an element in organization. That state 
of mind cannot be attained by sporadic or sensational appeal. 
It must be developed gradually, naturally, continuously. 

Unlike the problem of floating an issue of Liberty bonds 
we are selling an ideal. When we sell the ideal of safety 
first the transaction has just begun. The real task is to keep 
it sold. There are no return privileges with the sale of the 
bond. With safety-first the purchaser may backslide if his 
interest is allowed to wane. The spectacular methods adopted 
by the Liberty loan committee during the war period cannot 
be equally effective in promoting the general adoption and 
continuance of safety first principles. A flaring placard in 
which a skull and crossbones are the most prominent feature 
in giving point to an admonition against carelessness may 
compel attention, but the mental reaction in many cases ‘is 
that of amusement or ridicule. 

The second suggestion is that in some quarters: there is a 
tendency to exalt the organization. An organization should, 
as far as practicable, be held in the background. The appeal 
must be to the individual. The most successful leader is one 
who by indirection rather than by fiat can induce his-men 
to adopt his ideas as their own. 

When a mechanic is told that he must wear goggles to pro- 
tect his eyes against flying particles of metal and is reminded 
that no one but a fool would work without them, the natural 
reaction is one of resentment against interference with per- 
sonal liberty. But if by indirect suggestion the mechanic 
can be mi ide by his own process of reasoning to come to the 
conclusion that the use of goggles is desirable the chances 
are that he will demand that goggles shall be furnished. 

The third suggestion is that the importance of safety ap- 
pliances should not be overemphasized. Paradoxically, it 
often happens that the most dangerous operation is the 
safest. Its very danger begets respect and inspires care. An 
appliance which eliminates one-half of the risk m: ry eliminate 
all of the care. The chief field for cultivation is the state 
of mind and the habits of the individual worker. 
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A Railway at Khartoum, Egypt 
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Short Lines Begin Series 
of Regional Meetings 


HE FIRST of a series of regional meetings of the American 
TT Short Line Railroad Association was held at Chicago 

on October 4, approximately 50 representatives of mem- 
bers of the association participating in the discussion of vari- 
ous phases of the present railroad situation and its relations 
to the short lines. The object of the meetings being primarily 
to disseminate information, no fixed program was arranged. 
Instead a list of subjects of interest to all short lines was 
issued with the call to the meeting and the discussion closely 
followed this topical outline. 

The effect of the present freight and passenger rates on the 
movement of traffic and upon the revenues of the short lines; 
the present divisions on interline roads and the work that is 
being done to obtain more equitable divisions; the work of the 
Railroad Labor Board and its effect upon the short lines; 
settlements with the government; the requirements of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; federal valuation; consoli- 
dations; the railway mail pay question; motor truck competi- 
tion; the consolidation of purchases for the short lines and 
the prospect for new railroad legislation in both Congress and 
the states were topics taken up at the meeting. 

Two resolutions were adopted at the meeting, one of which 
urges the short lines to defend the transportation act under 
the terms of which these carriers have been greatly benefited. 
This resolution declares the transportation act to be most 
constructive piece of railroad legislation ever passed, and 
that if it is given a fair trial it will ultimately save the rail- 
roads, whereas if it is not given a fair trial, government own- 
ership will be unavoidable. The second resolution recom- 
mends the continuance of the consolidated purchasing agency 
which was recently established by the association, and which 
has, according to the resolution, already demonstrated its 
success in obtaining materials and supplies for the short lines 
at the same rates quoted to large trunk lines, 

A great deal of time was given to the discussion of rail- 
road legislation both that which has already become law and 
that which is contemplated. Several of the officers of the 
Association stated that the short lines have gained much by 
the terms of the Transportation Act and other recent legis- 
lation and that it was essential that every means be taken to 
insure that this legislation is not so changed as to take away 
the advantages which the short lines have gained. 

The call to the meeting, discussing the need for informa- 
tion regarding present conditions, said: 

“The transportation companies of the country are now sur- 
rounded by more and greater adverse conditions than ever 
before, and this is especially true of short lines. These 
present bad conditions are apparently growing worse, and 
they not only justify but demand that every owner and 
officer of such lines carefully and deeply study the situation, 
which is now so complex that nothing less than full in- 
formation will enable them to protect their properties; and 
after having obtained necessary information, to aid in the 
work of re-establishing the railroads in a healthy and 
serviceable condition.” 

In all of the discussion, the officers of the association en- 
deavored to impart this necessary information. 

Similar meetings were held at St. Louis, Mo., on Oc- 
tober 5, and at Kansas City, Mo., on October 6. Additional 
meetings have been arranged as follows: Denver, Colo., 
October 8; Salt Lake, Utah, October 10; Portland, Ore., 
October 12: Seattle, Wash., October 13; San Francisco, 
Cal., October 17; Los Angeles, October 18; Houston, Texas, 
October 24; New Orleans, La., October 25, and Atlanta, 
Ga., October 27. Meetings have also been arranged for 
New York and Harrisburg, Pa., but the dates have not been 
fixed as yet. 
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Cutting Down the Labor Cost 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION of what may be accomplished 
A through the use of material handling equipment is 

illustrated by the following account of the use of a 
locomotive crane in the handling of ties at the treating plant 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Albuquerque, N. M. 
The crane was a 15-ton Standard crane manufactured by the 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. The information was 
supplied by W. E. Jackson, superintendent of the treating 
plant. 

The. daily capacity of the plant, with the zinc chloride 
treatment, is six charges or 96 tram-car loads of 7 in. by 8 
in., 8-ft. sawed pine ties. The trams average 43 ties, making 
the daily output 4,128 ties. 

A single load of freshly treated ties weighs approximately 
7,955 Ib. 


Thirty trams at a time are drawn by the locomotive crane 
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Piling Ties 20 ft. High 


from the cylinder to the unloading piles, a distance of more 
than half a mile. The use of a double-chain sling enables 
the complete load of 43 ties to be picked up at one time 
and placed on the pile, the crane working at a 32-ft. radius 
when piling on the outside tier. An advantage of this method 
of piling ties is the ease with which they can again be loaded 
by the crane. 

If manual labor was employed to handle these ties by 
hand, it would cost at least $2 per 100 ties, whereas the 
work is accomplished by the crane at the rate of 37 cents for 
the same number. Loading freshly treated ties by hand re- 
quires two men to the tie and these men could pile them only 
shoulder high, while the locomotive crane piles them at a 
height of 20 ft. 








General News Department 
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By a fire on an old pier of the Erie Railroad at Twelfth 
street, Jersey City, N. J., on October 1, eight carloads of 
hides, with a part of the pier, and other property, were 
destroyed; estimated loss $100,000. 


Railway agricultural department representatives will hold 
a convention in connection with the National Dairy Show 
to be held at the Minnesota state fair grounds at St. Paul, 
Minn., beginning on October 8. 


A fire in the car shops of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at 
Wichita Falls, Tex., on September 20, damaged the woodwork 
mill, several freight cars, a crude oi] tank and the entire 
machine shop equipment. Estimated loss, $75,000; cause, 
unknown. 


The Pajaro Valley Consolidated Railroad Company, oper- 
ating between Salinas and Spreckels, California, a distance 
of 41 miles, having been authorized by the state railroad 
commission, will discontinue certain trains and run auto- 
mobile stages in place of them. The stage line will parallel 
the railway and will carry passengers, baggage and express 
at the same rates as are charged on the trains. 


Damages amounting to $180,000 were paid to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad by the city of Chicago on September 28, the 
payment closing a legal contest which had started in 1894. 
The railroad had obtained in 1905 a verdict of $105,000 
against the city for damages caused by the trainmen’s strike 
of 1894 and the accompanying riots. The case was appealed 
and lost again by the city, and the interest on the original 
judgment continued to mount until $180,000 was required 
to settle the case. 


Employees of the Lehigh Valley in the last 14 months have 
bought stock of the road to the extent of 6,482 shares. An 
officer of the company says that 1,348 employees have become 
stockholders. The per capita subscription in October, 1920, 
was 4.36 shares; in October, this year, it was 4.80 shares. The 
company buys the stock for the employee in the open market, 
and it is paid for at a rate of $5 a month a share. Interest is 
allowed on the part payments at the dividend rate carried by 
the common stock, which is 7 per cent annually. 


The Southern Railway Company has filed a suit in a 
state court in North Carolina asking an injunction to sus- 
pend the collection of taxes assessed against the company 
in that state, protesting against changes in valuation which 
have disturbed the relation between the taxes on railroad 
property and those on other property. A few days later 
the Atlantic Coast Line entered a similar suit in the Federal 
Court. According to an account in the Raleigh News and 
Observer, the Atlantic Coast Line, in taking action in the 
Federal Court, has violated an agreement by which it agreed 
to regard itself as a North Carolina corporation, as regards 
its property in that state. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, since May 15, has taken on 
about 14,000 men, the total number of employees now being 
199,000, as compared with 184,625 on May 15. President 
Samuel Rea, in giving out these figures, said: “It is the pur- 
pose of the Pennsylvania to co-operate as far as possible with 
President Harding’s efforts to reduce unemployment. It is 
our hope that still more men will be needed. We intend to 
utilize the additional men chiefly in putting our idle cars in 
order prior to the coming of winter. We have at present on 
the Pennsylvania system 82,149 idle cars, of which 46,691 
have been stored without being repaired. None of the latter 
are required for current use, or, as far as can be foreseen, 
are likely to be needed this fall. In all probability it might 


be perfectly safe to defer their repair until next spring, but 
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we feel that if we put them in order we shall not only b 
prepared for a revival in business but shall also be assisting 
in President Harding’s endeavor to improve the general 
employment situation.” 


New England Railroad Club 


The regular meeting at the New American House, Boston, on 
Tuesday evening, October 11, will be “Canadian Night,” with an 
address by F. L. Wanklyn, general executive assistant of the 
Canadian Pacific, on the Organization, Mobilization and Activities 


of the Canadian Overseas Railway Construction Corps. He will 
show a number of lantern slides. There will also be an address 
by Grant Hall, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific. 
New York Signal Engineers 
Fred W. Bender, chairman of the New York sectional commit- 


tee of the Signal Section of the American Railway Association, 
announces that a meeting of the committee will be held at Hotel 
McAlpin, 34th street, New York City, on Thursday evening, 
October 20. Progress of Railroad Signaling in America will 
be the subject of an illustrated address by H. S. Balliet, secre- 
tary of the Signal Section; andg.-W. H. Arkenburgh, of the 
National Carbon Company, will-speak on dry batteries and carbon 
brushes. Al! men interested in signaling are invited to attend. 


American Engineering Cotncil’s New President 


Mortimer Elwyn Cooley, dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture of the University of Michigan, 
elected president of the American Engineering Council 
the Federated American Engineering Societies at a meeting 
of the executive board of the council held at the Cosmos 
Club in Washington, D. C., on September 30. Dean Cooley 
assumes office at once and will carry out an extensive program 
in the interest of the public and the profession of engineering. 


was 


Rains Cause Heavy Damage in Northern Mexico 


Railroad property in northern Mexico has been greatly 
damaged by heavy rains during the past three months and 
operation of the lines has been correspondingly hampered. 
The present rainy season in the northwestern section of the 
state of Chihuahua has been the heaviest since 1907, the only 
rainy season approaching the severity of the present year 
being that of 1914. The rains have caused a considerable 
number of washouts and slides, sections of track have been 
washed ‘away and many. bridges, small buildings and strnc- 
tures have been moved from their foundations. 


Cause of the C. & N. W. Elevator Explosion 


A report on the cause of the grain explosion in the Chicay 
& North Western elevator at Chicago, which resulted in the 
death of six persons and the loss of $3,000,000 in property, 
was presented before the Western Society of Engineers on 
October 3, by David J. Price, engineer in charge of develop- 
ment work, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Price attributed the cause of this explosion, which 
occurred on March 19, to the ignition of dust clouds from 
an incipient fire in the driers. According to the speaker, the 
recurrence of such explosions can only be prevented by the 
elimination of dust, which is an exceedingly difficult problem, 
owing to the grain handling rules and statutes prohibiting the 
removal of the dust before the grain is taken into the elevator 
for weighing. 
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Accounting Rules Amended to 
Provide for Stock of No Par Value 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has amended the 
text of its uniform system of accounts for steam railroads 
to provide for accounting and reporting in connection with 
capital stock having no par value, which the commission has 
recently authorized in the case of several roads. The amended 
rules provide that when certificates or receipts issued to 
represent permanent interests in the accounting company, 
and such certificates or receipts have no par value, they shall 
be included in the accounts at the amount corresponding to 
the cash received or the cash equivalent if the consideration 
is other than cash. 


Hearing on Short-Lines’ Claims 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that 
argument will be heard before the commission at Washing- 
ton on November 4, on the question of the proper construc- 
tion of the word “deficit” as used in paragraph a of section 
204 of the transportation act, which provides for the re- 
imbursement of deficits of short line railroads for that por- 
tion of the period of federal control during which they oper- 
ated their own lines. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association has taken the position that this guaranty pro- 
vision provides for the reimbursement of losses during that 
period and the commission has thus far held that carriers 
are not entitled to the guaranty unless they actually sustained 
a deficit. Notice of the hearing was served upon officers of 
the Short Line Railroad Association. 


Railroad Hearings to be Resumed 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has de- 
cided to resume hearings in its general investigation of the 
railroad situation at Washington on October 13, the first 
witnesses to be representatives of the railroad brotherhoods. 
Frank J. Warne, their statistician, is to be one of the wit- 
nesses. The committee has called a meeting for Friday of 
this week to consider other matters pertaining to railroad 
legislation, including the valuation bill, on which some hear- 
ings have been held, to strike out the requirement that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission report the excess cost 
of acquisition of land, also the bill to authorize the War 
Finance Corporation to purchase railroad securities from the 
Railroad Administration, and possibly some of the bills de- 
signed to restore the power of the state railroad commis- 
sions to reduce rates. 


The Railroad Service as a Career 


The Illinois Central, in its latest newspaper advertisement, says: 
“Right now, when optimism in all branches of industry is needed 
more than ever before, we begin to note an unorganized but none 
the less effective effort to make railway work appear unattractive 
to our young men. Non-railway men have expressed discouraging 
views and even some railway officers have lent their opinions to 
this unprogressive effort. For the most part, fortunately, these 
views are merely opinions without a statistic in support. ; 

“We of the Illinois Central do not subscribe to these pessimistic 
opinions in any single particular. We believe—indeed, we know— 
that the present-day complexity of railway organization demands 
men better trained and more resourceful than ever before, and 
that opportunities for advancement, to the right men, are as good 
as they ever were.” 

After discussing the attractiveness of railroading as a business 
from the young man’s viewpoint, and the three factors of oppor- 
tunity, compensation and adventure, the article presents a brief 
statement of the ages of the men occupying executive positions on 
the Illinois Central, thus: 85 of these positions are held by men 
less than 30 years of age, 122 are held by men between 30 and 35 
years of age, and 213 are held by men between 35 and 40 years of 
age. 

“This,” the article concludes, “proves that opportunities still 
exist in the railway business. The same effort wins in railway 


work as in other lines and the final reward compares favorably 
with those in most competing industries.” 
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New York Central Employees 
May Become Stockholders 

The New York Central announces that, by a vote of the board 
of directors, the company will buy shares of its capital stock for 


employees and allow them to make payment in monthly instal- 
ments. The announcement says that stocks may be paid for in 


- 24 instalments, to be. deducted from the employee’s pay in the 


first half of each month. An individual may buy from one to 
15 shares. On money lent to him by the company, interest will 
be charged at the rate of 6 per cent. The company has no stock 
for sale and purchases must be made in the. open market. 

The company explicitly states that whether or not an employee 
chcoses to become a stockholder, his status as an employee will 
not be affected in any manner. Provision is made in the plan for 
proper adjustment in the event of the resignation, permanent dis- 
ability or death of any employee subscribing for stock. 

Employees are not to be urged to purchase stock. Employing 
officers are called upon to thoroughly familiarize themselves with 
the plan, so as to be prepared to explain fully any of its features 
to employees interested; and to be careful not to approve an 
application except when reasonably assured of the ability of the 
employee to carry out his contract without unduly taxing his 
resources. In special cases where unforeseen circumstances may 
arise which would make it impossible for the employee to meet 
his obligations, exceptional consideration may be given. 


National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners 


The thirty-third annual convention of this association will be 
held at Georgian Terrace Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., beginning on 
Tuesday, October 11, and continuing probably four days. The 
call for the meeting sets forth that the rights of the states in 
the regulation of railroads is still challenged by the great rail- 
road corporations and that it is the duty of this association to 
expose unfounded assumptions and claims. The officers of the 
association appeal to every state to send as many representatives 
as possible. 

A partial program shows the following speakers: 
afternoon, Hon. John E. Benton, general solicitor of the asso- 
ciation. On Wednesday afternoon, Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. On Friday, 
Hon. M. H. Aylesworth, of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 

Reports of committees will be presented on the second day, 
Wednesday, in the forenoon, and presentation of reports will be 
continued thereafter, as opportunity offers, subject to regulation 
by the executive committee. On Wednesday, at 12 o’clock, the 
annual election of officers will take place. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be a round table discussion 
on “After-the-war-phases of regulation,” to be led by Hon. 
E. I. Lewis, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and on Thursday afternoon, one on automobile transportation, 
omnibuses and jitneys, led by Hon. George McAneny, of New 
York City. 

The president of the association is James A. Perry, of Georgia, 
and the secretary, James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette street, New 
York City. 


On Tuesday 


Conference on Public Ownership 


The Public Ownership League of America, the National Non- 
Partisan League, the Plumb Plan League and other radical labor, 
farmer, civic and commercial organizations have issued a call 
to a public ownership conference which is to be held in Chicago 
on November 19-21. The invitation states that the purpose of 
the meeting is “to bring together the representatives of all 
progressive groups in America—organized labor, organized 
farmers, civic, educational, business and religious bodies and 
individuals of all classes who are interested in and earnestly 
seeking a better and more efficient organization, operation and 
democratic control of our basic public utilities; to bring into 
counsel the leading advocates and representatives of municipal 
and public ownership in the United States and Canada, for the 
consideration and study of the problems involved; to get the 
ideas of the most careful and competent utility experts: in 
America; to hear the methods and plans of those who have 
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made a success of public ownership; and to consider ways and 


means for advancing the public ownership, efficient operation 
and democratic control of public utilities and natural resources!” 

Among the men who have been invited to speak before this 
conference are William G. McAdoo, former director-general of 
railways, on “Will Public Ownership Solve the Railroad Prob- 
lem?”; Senator Robert M. LaFollette, on “The Repeal of the 
‘Esch-Cummins Bill as the First Step Toward Public Owner- 
ship of Railroads”; Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; Timothy Shea, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen; Frank 
Hodges, secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain; 
John Lewis, president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor; 
Alexander Howatt, president of District 14, United Mine Workers 
of America, and Glenn E. Plumb. 


Improved “Ferry-Car” Service on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, in its central region, by get- 
ting shippers who load freight at their stores and factories 
into “ferry” or “trap” cars to load in geographical order, 
has made a marked improvement in that branch of the serv- 
ice and has received commendatory letters from numerous 
patrons. 

Shippers have been furnished with loading guides, which 
show in a simplified manner the correct loading to be fol- 
lowed; and after six months’ trial the majority of shippers 
have permanently adopted them. Efforts are now being 
made to secure the co-operation of all others using the ferry 
car service. Both railroad men and shippers feel assured 
of a great improvement in expeditious handling of 1. c. 1. 
freight. Heretofore this freight was loaded indiscriminately, 
that destined to Eastern points being loaded in the same 
car with miscellaneous shipments destined to Western or 
Southern points; and every car had to be moved to adjacent 
freight stations or transfers, where the shipments were 
sorted and reloaded. With the new loading guide the shippers 
are able to assemble their shipments and so regulate their 
loading that the car can be forwarded to the proper transfer, 
the same as would be done with a car loaded at the freight 
house. Moreover, shippers find that it is advantageous to 
them to hold their shipments several days, and thus assemble 
a load for a proper transfer; and as compared with the old 
plan of indiscriminate loading the shipments reach destina- 
tion more promptly. The plan is so flexible that the indi- 
vidual shipper can set up a ferry car program to meet his 
own peculiar needs. Important economies are made possible 
because of reduced handling of freight at intermediate trans- 
fers, the car supply is improved, and congestion is relieved 
at many local stations. 

A report for the first six months shows that approximately 
16,500 “ferry” cars were loaded in accordance with the load- 
ing guide and forwarded from industrial plants without the 
intermediate handling that formerly was necessary. 


Roads Earned 5 Per Cent in August 


A preliminary compilation of the reports of revenues and ex- 
penses of 200 Class 1 railroads to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the month of August shows a net railway 
operating income for the month of $90,221,000, which is the largest 
that has been reported for any month since the increased rates 
became effective last year. Reports of only two Class I roads, 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and the Duluth, Winnipeg & 
Pacific, are missing from this compilation. To earn a 6 per 
cent return on the valuation tentatively adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for rate-making purposes, the Class I 
roads should have earned $108,000,000 in August, but a net of 
$90,000,000 is at the rate of 5 per cent for a year and represents 
a closer approximation to a 6 per cent return than has been 
reported since the transportation act became effective. 

The total operating revenues for the month were $504,957,000, 
a decrease of 8.9 per cent as compared with August, 1920, while 
the total operating expenses were $381,787,000, a decrease of 44 
per cent, The net operating income compares with a deficit for 
August, 1920, of $158,000,000, but in this connection it should be 
recalled that the operating expenses for last August included 
approximately $79,000,000 of retroactive wage payments under 
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the order of the Railroad Labor Board. The actual reduction 
in operating expenses is, therefore, less than that indicated. 
August completes a full year under the increased rates. On 
the basis of the preliminary returns the net operating income 
for the year was approximately $530,000,000, or $586,000,000 less 
than a 6 per cent return, which for the Class I roads would be 
$1,116,000,000 for the year. The actual return, therefore, for 
the year was about 2.8 per cent, 
The summary for 200 roads is as follows: 
Per cent 
of increase 


District 1921 1920 1921 over 1920 
Total operating revenues: 
Eastern District ......-.06 $222,449,000 $252,024,000 d 11.7 
Southern District ......... 71,699,000 83,445,000 d 14.1 
Western District .......... 210,809,000 218,965,000 d 3.7 
eee 504,957,000 554,434,000 d 8.9 
Total cperating expenses: 
Eastern District .........- 176,484,000 315,824,00C d 44.1 
Southern District ......... 60,673,000 94,213,000 d 35.6 
Western District ........ .. 144,630,000 271,165,000 d 46.7 
Se NS kn ocewe eas 381,787,000 681,205,000 d 44.0 
Net railway operating income: 
Eastern District .......... 32,244,009 Def. 78,398,000 
Southern District ......... 7,461,000 Def. 13,175,000 
Western District .......... 50,516,090 Def. 66,945,000 


United States 90,221,000 Def. 158,518,000 


eee eee eeee 


Pennsylvania Athletic Meet 


More than 1,000 contestants (winners in a series of elimination 
games in which 25,000 employees participated) took part in the 
second annual Pennsylvania System athletic championship meet 
held at Dennison, Ohio, on Saturday, September 24. Seven 
thousand employees and their families went to Dennison in 17 
special trains from Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Chicago and St. Louis, and with townspeople of Dennison and 
Urichsville, the crowd in Panhandle Athletic park was swelled 
to about 25,000 people. 

The athletes from the Eastern Region won the meet with a 
total score of 102 points. Next came the Central Region with 
45, the General Office in Philadelphia with 33, the Northwestern 
Region with 26, the Southwestern Region with 13 and Altoona 
Works with 3. The special features of the program this year 
were tennis and a 50-yard dash for women employees, and also 
dashes for the sons of. employees. The program began at 9 
a. m. with tennis and trap shooting followed by swimming events 
and trials in track and field events. The finals in all events 
were run off after lunch. 

In the first of a three-game series for possession of the Atter- 
bury Cup awarded annually to the championship baseball team 
on the Pennsylvania System, the Columbus Division defeated the 
Philadelphia Terminal Division by a score of 8 to 4, 

Vice-president James A. McCrea presented medals to the in- 
dividual and team winners of first, second and third place in 
each event. 

Among the honorary referees who were present on the field 
were Benjamin McKeen, vice-president in charge of the South- 
western Region; Elisha Lee, vice-president in charge of the East- 
ern Region; J. G, Rodgers, vice-president in charge of the North- 
western Region; R. E. McCarty, general manager of the Central 
Region; I. W. Geer, general manager of the Southwestern Re- 
gion; T. B. Hamilton, general manager of the Northwestern 
Region, C. S, Krick, general manager of the Eastern Region, 
and P. F. Smith, Jr., manager of the Altoona Works. 

Otto Schroll, P. P. Neff and H. B. Chaffin acted as referees. 

The local committee in charge of all arrangements included 
F, A. Kerner, chairman; H. B. Chaffin, J. S. Albright, J. H. 
Baker, H. L, White, C. P, Davidson and C. M. Speed. For the 
Pennsylvania System the commmittee consisted of John T. Cole- 
man, chairman; C. E. Clay, M. Y. Shuster, V. C. Ernest, E. F. 
Ewing and C, S. McIntyre. 

The Chamber of Commerce in Dennison and Urichsville, the 
local post of the American Legion, the local churches and other 
organizations united to make excellent arrangements for feeding 
the large crowd. Playgrounds were provided for the small 
children, a field hospital tent was set up near the entrance to the 
park, and convenient information booths were located about the 
grounds. The visitors came away with the highest impression of 
Dennison and Urichsville hospitality. 
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A reduction of 20 per cent on all rates over 50 cents per 100 
Ib., on live stock shipments from the prairie provinces of Canada 
to St. Paul and Chicago, has been made by the Canadian Pacific. 


C. E. Carson, general agent at Chicago for the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern, has been appointed manager of the 
Traffic Club of Chicago, effective September 15. 


Coal Production Increases 


Continued improvement marked the production of bitu- 
minous coal in the week ended September 24, according 
to the weekly bulletin of the Geological Survey, and the 
resulting increase carried the output to the highest mark 
attained since the last week in January. The output is esti- 
mated at 8,506,000 net tons, an increase over the preceding 
week of 3.8 per cent and preliminary reports indicate that 
loadings on Monday and Tuesday of the following week 
will show a further increase of over 1500 cars a day. 


’ Panama Canal Tolls 


The bill to provide free tolls for American coastwise vessels 
through the Panama Canal, S. 665, was briefly considered 
in the Senate on October 4. A unanimous consent agree- 
ment had previously been made for a vote on the bill not 
later than Monday, October 10. There has been very little 
discussion of the bill because the pending treaties and the 
revenue bill are absorbing the attention of the Senate and 
there is a report that President Harding is opposed to Con- 
gress acting at this time on the bill, for diplomatic reasons, 
although he has previously expressed his approval of the 
policy. Senator ‘Fletcher of Florida made a long speech 
opposing the bill and estimated that to waive the tolls would 
mean a gratuity to the shipowners of at least $1,500,000 a 
year, which would have to be made up by taxation. 


Preparation Urged for Heavy Refrigerator Car Traffic 


Because of an expected big increase, estimated at nearly 
40 percent over last year, in the amount of perishable freight 
to be moved during the next three months, the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association is calling for 
expedited movement. In a circular letter all carriers are 
urged to encourage the prompt loading and unloading of 
refrigerator cars, prompt handling in transit and preference 
in repairing. The circular says, in part: 

“There must be very energetic action on the part of 
everyone. * * *, 

“Do not load refrigerators with other than perishable 
traffic. 

“Do not furnish refrigerators for potatoes while they can 
be safely transported in other cars. 

“Do not hold refrigerators for other prospective loading 
which can. be provided for without delay by refrigerators 
being made empty daily on your lines. 

“Speed up unloading, do not use for storage purposes. 

“Give the same prompt handling to the empty as the 
loaded cars. * * *.” 

The situation is so serious and important that where it 
has not been done, it is suggested that “someone in your 
principal transportation office be assigned the special task of 
checking the refrigérator situation in detail day by day.” 

The task of moving this year’s crop is a stupendous one, 
but, says the circular, “we believe it can be accomplished 
with reasonable success by the united support of the rail- 
roads, the shippers and their associations, with all others 
interested.” 

A check of 38 of the largest terminals last week showed 
3851 refrigerator cars awaiting unloading of which 1203 had 
been delayed three days or more. 


mn MOLLE COC 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The conference relative to rates for the transportation of fish 
which was to be held in Washington on October 10, has been 
postponed to November 1. 


The commission has announced that oral arguments will 
be heard at Washington on November 1, 2 and 3 in the 
valuation cases of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the 
Kansas City Southern. 


The commission has suspended from November 15 until 
March 15, 1922, the operation of proposed increased rates on 
marble, jasper, onyx and slate, building and monumental, 
from eastern shipping points located in Groups D to J to 
California terminal and intermediate points. 


The commission has suspended until January 31, the pro- 
posed cancellation of the existing through commodity rates 
on cast iron pipe from Attalla, Birmingham and other points 
in Alabama and Chattanooga, Tenn., to destinations in Mon- 
tana, indicating the application of combination fates in lieu 
thereof. 


The commission has suspended until January 31, the oper- 
ation of an item of Trans-Continental West Bound Joint 
Tariff, which propose increased rates on marble, jasper, onyx 
and slate, building and monumental, from eastern shipping 
points located in Groups D to J to California terminal and 
intermediate points. 


The commission has suspended until January 29, the operation 
of certain schedules published in a supplement to Agent E, B. 
Boyd’s tariff proposing to eliminate from the list of articles 
taking corn rates, the commodities alfalfa feed, cane seed, cot- 
tonseed cake, cottonseed meal, copra cake, and other kindred 
articles, and place the same in the list of articles taking wheat 
rates. 


The commission has suspended until January 28, the operation 
of certain schedules published in a Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific tariff which proposes to eliminate the existing provisions 
for the absorption of switching charges at St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill, on non-competitive traffic resulting in in- 
creases in charges to the extent of the existing switching charges 
on such traffic. 


The commission has suspended until January 31, the oper- 
ation of schedules which provide for the non-application 
of Group J rates from and to points on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western east and south of Grand Junction, Colo., 
leaving applicable instead combination rates, which results 
in increases to the extent of the local rates to the boundary 


of the restricted territory. 


Hearings on Transcontinental Rates 


The commission has announced a series of hearings before 
Attorney Examiner W. A. Disque in various western states 
on the application filed by R. H. Countiss, agent for the 
transcontinental roads, for authority to charge rates for the 
transportation of sugar, c. 1. from Pacific Coast terminals 
and other western point to Chicago which are lower than 
the rates contemporaneously in effect to Omaha and other 
intermediate points. 

Hearings will also be held on other similar applications 
filed by Agent Countiss, on ground coffee from New Orleans 
and Galveston to Pacific Coast terminals; on sisal and ixtle 
from New Orleans and Westwego, La., Galveston, Tex., and 
other Texas ports and Mexican gateways to Pacific Coast 
terminals; on asphalt, beans, canned goods, dried fruit, etc., 
from Pacific Coast terminals to New York via the Sunset 
Gulf route through Galveston; and on various commodities 
from eastern defined territories to Pacific Coast terminals 
which are lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to and from intermediate points. 
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Siam Seeks American Bridge Materials 


The commissioner general of the Siamese State Railways 
is advertising in this country for superstructures for steel 
railway bridges. Bids will be received up to December 31 at 
Bangkok, Siam. Specifications and drawings are obtainable 
from C. P. Sandberg, 143 Liberty street, New York. 


Thirty-Three Passengers Killed in Paris 


In a rear collision of outgoing suburban passenger trains in a 
tunnel in Paris, France, on the evening of October 5, thirty-three 
passengers were killed and a large number injured, many being 
injured or killed by flames. 

The trains had just left the St. Lazare station, about four 
minutes apart; and according to reports the leading train had 
been stopped by the rupture of an air brake pipe. Firemen 
could not get within 500 ft. of the burning cars; and at the 
time of going to press, complete reports had not been received. 

A train for Marly-le-Roi ran into one destined for Versailles. 

The precise cause of the fire is not known, but the flames 
were intensified by the explosion of a gas tank. 


Motor Trucks More Careful of Shipments 
Than Railways, Says English Shipper 


An English architect who handles large amounts of building 
materials and household furniture has written to the Times (Lon- 
don) praising the motor trucks for careful handling of ship- 
ments and decrying the carelessness of the railways of his coun- 
try, in this respect, saying that since the war he has noticed a 
decided tendency on the part of contractors to ship by truck 
rather than by rail. It would seem from his statement that in- 
creasing carelessness on the part of railway employees is largely 
to blame for the damage which involves the railway companies 
in heavy claims and diverts the traffic to the highways. 

“Quite lately,” he continues, “I ordered 35 kitchen ranges from 
Falkirk, of which 11 arrived broken. The loss falls on the rail- 
way shareholders, the inconvenience on my contractor. I have 
seen a truck of large and expensive baths unloaded by tipping 
them over the edge of the truck on the platform; several were 
broken, amidst the laughter of the men. The loss to the com- 
panies by these methods must be very great. Surely some 
method of supervision of loading and unloading could be found 
that would prevent wilfvl damage, and even penalize carelessness. 
When I wish to make sure of a thing that I particularly want 
to arrive whole I do not send it by rail.” 


The Railways of Spain 


Commerce Reports presents the folowing statistics of the 


Spanish railways: 


Four ft. 8% in. (1.435 meter) gage railway: 
E's Cre Sora were a ance bik eile WES an ae miles 6,773 
TE Cn acta names ben cbuunwadedaaawel miles 243 
EO ee 2,122 
EE EE a: Sidi Nikky Wain ed KOH og eae oo eed 4,803 
ML nase ibs whe eaeese bpu ke ddee sche wane nes 40,304 
Five ft. 6 in. (1.674 meter) gage railway: 
ED dsc cau aa beas en 0% 0b 06 ce6 KORE AeA miles 2,119 
IE. 6ii dk orien his xis: de WA's Pad we Walaw alate miles 16 
IO tik bee eauvens ec stasnavscewnseeeoee doe 626 
NE snes cavs-vbpereatehwh ena eh eomememann 1,250 
TN 2055: Agh Udldwe kp ke's SAD eas boda hee eae 10,230 
Meter (39.37 inch’ gage railway: 
EE sexe ends Ai samke heed Wnniandendaaul miles 8,886 
EE o4 ct buehewedees Gabbes vende wd nce’ miles 260 
NG. sai bia niet 3 o46 ie avd xdleladasduddene 2,748 
NES Pe oe maker yer a 6,053 
PA 2 a00b0s aN deve erste eeepucauacenaccens 50,574 


Spain is still dependent on foreign manufacture for its 
locomotives. When the Spanish government asked for bids 
on 300 locomotives and 10,000 cars in 1920, Germany offered 
to supply 150 of the locomotives and 5,000 of the cars within 
one year at prices which almost excluded competition. When 
the Spanish Government gave contracts early in 1921 for 119 
locomotives Germany got them all. 
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At present nearly all the locomotives in Spain are of Ger- 
man, Belgian, French, Italian and English make. The Ameri- 
can type of engine has not yet gained popularity in Spain, 
and American bids, being so far above those of European 
competitors, are not, as a rule, seriously considered. Of the 
Madrid, Caceres & Portugal Railway’s 88 locomotives, 57 
were built by the Chemnitz Works and 10 by the Cockerill. 
Of the Madrid, Zaragoza & Alicante Railway’s 872 locomo- 
tives, 485 were built by five firms—Henschel, Maffie, Creussot, 
Chemnitz and Hannover. 

The commonest type of locomotive in use in Spain is the 
English, equipped with English vacuum brakes. The dimen- 
sions and weight are governed by the gage and curve of 
track. The minimum curve radius for the broad gage is 250 
to 300 meters (1 meter = 39.37 in.); for the narrow gage, 80 
to 100 meters. Wide-gage rails are 30 to 35 kilos (1 kilo = 2.2 
lb.) per meter on old roads and 40 to 45 kilos on modern 
lines; narrow-gage rails, 20 to 22 kilos per meter on the old 
roads and 30 kilos on the new. Each company adopts the 
locomotive which is judged to be best suited for its lines and 
work. In recent years several compound engines have been 
built, but they are not popular, and at present those fitted 
with steam superheaters predominate, mostly of the Schmit 
system. 


Private Operation Being Considered in Switzerland 


After 25 years’ experience with railway nationalization, the 
Swiss public is now debating a return to private operation, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Economics. Shortly after 
1847, when the first Swiss railway was constructed and operated 
by private means, the feeling was so strong against nationaliza- 
tion that the Swiss Confederation voted that the railways should 
be built by private enterprise and vested sole authority in the 
cantons to grant concessions to the companies. 

Some of the concessions expired between 1880 and 1890, but 
the government did not exercise its right to purchase of any 
of the lines until 1897. The general desire at the time was not 
sO much to secure an increase in government revenue as to free 
the railways from the control of foreign interests, and to operate 
them on behalf of the pubiic as a whole. The last large road 
(the St. Gothard) was purchased in 1909, and today the rail- 
way mileage owned and operated by the government amounts to 
1,769 miles, representing 54 per cent cf the total rdilway mileage 
of the country. 

According to the Railway Gazette (London), the present move- 
ment for denationalization is not the work of any particular 
party or faction, but has adherents among persons of all shades 
of political opinion. Before the war the government lines were 
operated fairly well; during the war, however, the roads were 
militarized. Naturally military requirements came first and 
civilian needs second. Public annoyance over this fact led to 
inquiries into railway management generally, with the following 
results : 

It was found that in 1913 the net operating revenue of the 
government lines provided a margin of profit (after deducting 
interest and amortization charges), of nearly $4,500,000. Since 
1914 the net revenue in no year has been sufficient to meet the 
fixed charges, and there was a steadily increasing deficit down 
to 1918, when it was nearly twice as large as the deficit for 
1914. Some improvement was shown in 1919, although the deficit 
for that year was $5,952,904. The total operating deficit on the 
government lines during the six years ending December 31, 1919, 
was $66,604,583, equivalent to a deficit per mile of line of $21,789. 

The chief cause of these deficits is the great increase in wages 
and the cost of fuel. In 1919 nearly 71 per cent of the operating 
expenses was absorbed by compensation to employees, while the 
cost of coal and other materials madé \wp, an additional 24 per 
cent. The operating expenses in 192) gicréased at a greater 
rate than the receipts, so that the opeiptitf ratio was even 
greater than that shown for 1919, 

The Swiss public seem to have concluded that railway nationali- 
zation does not pay. A petition for denationalization of the rail- 
ways is being circulated, and if it is sgned by 50,000 duly 
qualified Swiss voters, the matter is to come before Parliament 
and be submitted to referendum. It is expected that this move- 
ment for denationalization will obtain the necessary 50,000 signa- 
tures, since the supporters of the movement include representative 
persons of all political parties. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Bauta Rattways of Brazil have ordered 17 locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


THE MOoNONGAHELA CONNECTING is inquiring for 50 gondola 
cars, of 100-ton capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKeEE & St. PAut is inquiring for 2,500 
composite gondola cars of 50-ton capacity. 


Tue ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NoRTHERN is inquiring for 140 
flat cars and 75 composite gondola cars, all of 50-ton capacity. 


Tue Katanca Raitway (Africa), is inquiring through the car 
builders for 25 general service cars, of 35 metric tons capacity. 


Tue Lake CHAMPLAIN & MortaH is inquiring for 12 ore car 
bodies, of 50-ton capacity and for 10 hopper ore cars, of 60-ton 
capacity. 


Tue AssociaTep Oi Company, San Francisco, Cal., has or- 
dered 8, three-compartment tank cars of 8,050 gallons capacity, 
from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 


Tue MICHIGAN CENTRAL has awarded a contract for the repair 
of 500, 40-ton underframe box cars and 250, 50-ton steel twin 
hopper cars to the Illinois Car & Equipment Company, Hammond, 
Ind. 


Tue. CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHicaco & St. Louis has 
awarded a contract for the repair of 500, 50-ton all-steel box 
cars to the American Car & Foundry Company, the work to be 
done at the Madison, IIl., piant. 


Tue DeLAwareE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN reported in the 
Railway Age of September 10, as inquiring for 1,000 steel hopper 
cars of 50-ton capacity has ordered 500 from the Cambria Steel 
Company; 500 from the American Car & Foundry Company and 
500 from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


Tue Battimore & Oun10, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 10, as inquiring for 2,000 new car bodies, has ordered 
500 steel hcpper car bodies from the Cambria Steel Company, 
500 bex car bodies from the American Car & Foundry Company, 
500 box and 500 steel hopper car bodies from the Standard Steel 
Car Compatry. The company is also asking for prices on 1,000 
7§-ton steel coke car bodies and 1,000 50-ton steel hopper car 
bodies. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has awarded contracts for the repair 
of 500, 40-ton steel underframe box cars to the Streeter Car 
Company, Kankakee, Ill. to the Standard Steel Car Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and to the Ryan Car Company, Chicago. It has 
also awarded contracts for the repair of 500, 50-ton steel hopper 
cars to the Buffalo Steel Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., to the 
Detroit, Mich., plant of the American Car & Foundry Company, 
and to the Ryan Car Company; and for 250 cars of this type to 
the Steel Car Company, Euclid, Ohio; also for 500 box cars to 
the Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Company, Koppel, Pa. 


Passenger Cars 
Tue Great NorTHERN is inquiring for 30 complete steel under- 
frames for first-class dining cars. 
Iron and Steel 
Tue Cororapo & SouTHERN has ordered 312 tons of steel from 


the Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, for two oil storage tanks 
at Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Machinery and Tools 


Tue SEWELL VALLEy is in the market for shop machinery as 
follows : 1—1,200 Ib. steam hammer ; 1—36 in. by 36 in. by 10 ft. or 
36 in. by 40 in. by 10 ft. planer, 3 heads, power feed, reversing 
motor drive; 1 No. 2 or No, 3 universal milling machine, belt 
drive, geared; 1—24 in. high speed, upright drilling machine, 
back geared belt drive with speed box; 1—58 in, or 68 in. 250-ton 
wheel press, inclined type, belt driven; 1—60 in. driving wheel 
lathe to turn straight connected and shay type drivers, variable 
speed motor driven. The company ordered recently 1 Greaves- 
Klusman 18 in, geared head engine lathe. 


Miscellaneous 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEERING Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
inquiring for 30, 4-wheel trucks, 


Tue Lone IsLAnp will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, Octo- 
ber 10, for frogs, switches, guard rails, intermediate guard rail, 
and twin tie plates, track bolts and spikes. 


THe NorroLk & WESTERN will receive bids at Roanoke, Va., 
until 12 o’clock, noon, October 19, for 2,500 pr. angle bars; 400 
steel spring plates; parts for electrical apparatus; approximately 
100,000 Ib. welding and threading steel; approximately 4,300 Ib. 
spring steel; 5,000 copper signal rail bonds and 500 Ib. flux rods. 


Signaling 


THe GRAND TruNK has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company 22 signals, and other apparatus, to be installed 
on its line between Oxford, Me., and Danville Junction. 


THE WESTERN Paciric has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company a mechanical interlocking, to be installed by the 
signal company, at the crossing of the Southern Pacific at Fourth 
street, San Jose, Calif. The machine will have 17 working levers. 
The home signals on the Southern Pacific will be electric motor, 
Model 2A. 


Railway Construction 


CHESAPEAKE & OniI0.—This company has under construction 
at Logan, W. Va., a new brick and concrete freight station 
33-ft. by 200-ft. with an adjoining 220-ft. transfer platform 
upcn which work has just been started. It is also planning a 
new station layout at the same place to include a 35-ft. by 
100-ft. passenger station and a 35-ft. by 100-ft. baggage and ex- 
press building, both of brick and concrete construction. These 
facilities will be served by an extensive system of covered con- 
crete platforms. It is also contemplating: the extension of the 
present engine house at Peach Creek, W. Va., to include five 
additional stalls, the installation of a new 100-ft. turntable and 
the revision of the supporting yard to include 10 additional tracks, 
five of which are now under construction, new. machine, ‘forge 
and pipe shops, a coaling station, inspection pits, cinder con- 
veyors and other miscellaneous facilities. 


Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & Quincy.—This company contemplates 
the erection of a 9-stall roundhouse at Centralia, Ill. . 


Cuicaco & NoRTHWESTERN.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to John Marsch, Chicago, for the construction of ‘a spur 
track 114 miles in length at Consol, Iowa. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This company contemplates 
the erection of a storehouse and oil house at Amarillo, Tex., 
to cost about $10,000. 


CHIPPEWA IRON Mininc Company.—This company has awarded 
a contract to C. M. Magnuson for the grading of a 4%4-mile spur 
track extending from the McComber mine, Vermillion Range, to 
the Armstrong Bay mine. The work is estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $40,000. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the war de- 
partment for permission’ to double-track its bridge across the 
Ohio river at Cairo, Ill. The cost of this work is estimated at 
$8,500,000 
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The Canadian Austin Machinery, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and distribute in Can- 
ada the equipment of the Austin Machinery Corporation. 


E. E. Aldous has been appointed representative of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, in the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth territory, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Aldous has been connected with the company for 
20 years. 


The Central Steel Company, the National Pressed Steel 
Company and the Massillon Rolling Mill Company, all of 
Massillon, Ohio, have been brought together in a merger just 
completed. The new corporation takes the name of the Cen- 
tral Steel Company and the following officers have been 
elected: R. E. Bebb, chairman of the board of directors and 
president; F, J. Griffiths, first vice-president; C. C. Chase, 
second vice-president; H. M. Naugle, third vice-president; 
C. E. Stuart, secretary and treasurer. The reorganized com- 
pany has complete modern equipment and facilities for pro- 
ducing all kinds of commercial alloy steels, hot and cold 
rolled sheets, hot rolled strip steel and light structural steel 
sections. 


Sidney G. Down has been appointed to the newly created 
office of general sales manager of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, with headquarters at Wilmerding, Pa. He 
was formerly Pacific 
District Manager of 
the Westinghouse Air 
Brake interests and 
president of the West- . 
inghouse Pacific Coast 
Brake Company. Mr. 
Down served as general 
air brake inspector and 
instructor on the Michi- 
gan Central until 1901, 
and then joined the 
Westinghouse Air 
Brake organization. He 
was for several years | 
instructor on the com- 
pany’s instruction car 
and later was appointed 
mechanical expert with 
headquarters in Chi- 
cago. In 1910 he was 
appointed district engi- 
neer and transferred to 
San Francisco and shortly afterward he was appointed Pacific 
district manager. He was largely responsible for the organ- 
ization of the Westinghouse Pacific Coast Brake Company 
in California, and when it was:‘formed, became vice-president 
and later president of that company. Two years ago he 
made an extensive tour of the Far East and established va- 
rious commercial activities which have resulted in an increased 
business for the Air Brake Company from the Orient. 





Ss. G. Down 


The firm of Stovel & Brinkerhoff, engineers and construc- 
tors, with offices at 136 Liberty street, New York City, was 
organized recently by R. W. Stovel and H. A. Brinkerhoff. 
Mr. Stovel was graduated as an electrical engineer from 
McGill University in 1897 and three years later was given 
the degree of master of science by the same university. From 
1898 to 1903 he was with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, where 
he served on the design and construction of terminals and 
shops. He was then to 1914 with Westinghouse, Church, 


Kerr & Co., serving in various positions, including those of 
mechanical engineer and managing engineer, directing a large 
variety of work involving reports, designs and construction. 
From 1914 to 1917 he was with Gibbs & Hill in charge of 
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construction on the Pennsylvania electrification and also the 
Elkhorn grade of the Norfolk & Western. He '#@g with the 
American Expeditionary Forces as _ lieutenant-colonel in 
charge of the mechanical and electrical equipment at ports 
used by the American army in France from 1917 to 1919, and 
in the latter year he re-entered the employ of Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., as consulting engineer in mechanical 
and electrical work and since the merger of that firm with 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., has been engaged on reports 
and power problems with the latter firm. Mr. Brinkerhoff 
served with the C. & C. Electrical Company as mechanical 
draftsman from 1893 to 1897, and then to 1920, was consecu- 
tively draftsman, chief draftsman, superintendent, general 
superintendent, engineer-in-charge and managing engineer, 
with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. He was general 
superintendent of construction in charge of the installation 
of all mechanical and electrical equipment in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York, and also in charge of many other 
large engineering and construction projects including manu- 
facturing plants and power plants for railroad and industrial 
use. Since 1920 he has served as industrial engineer in charge 
of the Industrial Engineering division with Dwight P. Robin- 
son & Co., Inc. 


Pullman Company 


The Pullman Company earned a net income of $6,120,984 
or 5.10 per cent on its capital stock in the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1921, which compares with $12,913,509 or 10.76 
per cent in the previous 12 months. In order to maintain 
its dividend rate the company drew on surplus with the result 
there was a deficit in the fiscal year of $3,478,836 as against 
a surplus of $3,313,709 in the preceding year. The income 
account with comparison, follows: 





1921 1920 
ee eee $979,166 $11,750,000 
OSE ee Teer er 6. Sy: re ere 
Manufacturing profit, etc......ccccccscecee 5,947,181 2,769,777 
OE caso eeenaneeeeee Sheeceoeees 67,242,066 14,519,777 
Operating expenses, taxes, etC............6. 54,853,523 1,606,268 
Depreciation on cars in general............ Saree 8=€}=——sM hs odtomewe 
Ee  Sh.ccicws ee ba Cee Nanteke scenes 6,120,984 12,913,509 
IN ii caetigr sao Ob a Poe wal WA Oe 9,59%820 9,599,800 
ee Ge POs oes. cat acnupeereseceescesss 3,478,836 *3,313,709 

The balance sheet compares as follows: 

ASSETS 
July 31, 1921 July 31, 1920 
MO ee hos Pe nokeeane eet manes $20,136,408 $20,136,408 
ee EE ry re ee 84,157,041 76,666,128 
ae SE: cc xcntatescreresseseveeteksw 4,169,360 4,121,187 
Pullman building, less depreciation......... 997,279 1,010,312 
CN: DON WI Nivesceenedccesenedcéaneds 6,650 6,651 
U CT, SU caer cece ee  . Lpwahewich 35,519,098 
Operation supplies, linens, etc.............. 10,673,342 7,979,678 
DEES citnuiasmond sean Oa 4s COS Re Laie 8,373,190 8,530,528 
Nias bad, Mad Dee RO he a eel can oho viva Weel a 20,086,452 25,596,562 
Se EE ccncaanwe soe EERO Gg Hop beae seue-ae 4,700,218 5,606,566 
Bills and accounts receivable.............. 9,849,221 10,019,629 
SNE SRN wines ccinesc ca cect qeapes 99,825 123,220 
SOG GUGUUNE QOD: 00.008 cccscecewes $53,782,250 $57,856,183 


~ $195,311,967 


Total assets 


$163,248,989 














LIABILITIES 

EE IIE 5 a tid, dantdu aah eee sek al awe ee $120,000,000 $120,000,000 
ee oR Osis sos Gas as ww Wid Wie nine 2,433,296 2,370,969 
it i occa cadanemneeeabe —seleouieen 29,711,792 
a er ee ee 20,199,255 23,678,091 
POCHOMAS PRVENIE 6oooc cecccivccccccccccces 18,216,477 17,151,165 
SF eee re oe 2,399,960 2,399,950 

Total current liabilities.............. $20,616,437 ~ $19,551,115 

Datel Wa oiniens since cdaronss $163,248,989  $195,311,967 

*Surplus. 


Obituary 


H. E. Billau, a field representative of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company for the past 35 years, died at Fremont, Ohio, on 
September 19, 1921. 


Andrew G. Young, traffic manager of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, died at Cleveland, Ohio, on September 
29. Prior to his appointment, 20 years ago, to the position 
which he held at the time of his death, Mr. Young was serv- 
ing as general freight agent on the Lake Erie & Western. 
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AHUKINI TERMINAL & RaiLway.—Asks Authority to Issue 
Stock—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $620,000 of capital stock, the 
proceeds to be used for the construction of a railway from 
Kapaa to Ahukini, Hawaiian Islands, 16 miles. 


CamBria & INDIANA— Asks Authority to Issue Stock.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $500,000 additional capital stock to represent 
an amount transferred from surplus to capital account, which it 
is proposed to distribute as a stock dividend. 


CENTRAL oF NEw JersEy.—Sale of Stock of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company—At a meeting of the board of 
directors on September 29, 1921, Robert W. de Forest, Daniel 
Willard and Edward T. Stotesbury were appointed a committee 
to receive and consider any proposals that may be presented to 
it by persons wishing to purchase 169,788 shares of the capital 
stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, which the 
railroad company is directed to sell under order of court in the 
so-called Reading trust suit, and to report to the board any such 
proposals previous to October 27, 1921. 

The total issued capital stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company is 184,200 shares. 

Annual Report—A review of this company’s annual report 
for 1920 appears on another page of this issue. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—Declares Quarterly 
Dividend of 3 Per Cent.—The directors on September 29 de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent, payable October 20, 
to stockholders of record October 8. This is the first dividend 
action taken by the company since the 100 per cent stock dividend 
distribution made last July, increasing the total stock outstanding 
to $97,277,000. The par value of the stock is $50 a share, so that 
the road has now been placed on a 12 per cent annual dividend 
basis. Under the old capitalization this would amount to 24 per 
cent, as compared with the 20 per cent which the road paid from 
1910 to 1920, including extra dividends of 10 per cent each year. 


Ettrick & NorTHERN.—Claim for Guaranty Denied.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has denied the claim of this com- 
pany for $15,816 on account of the guaranty for the six months 
period following March 1, 1920, on the ground that the carrier’s 
property was not operated prior to January 20, 1919, and there- 
fore had no contract for compensation from the government. 
Under these circumstances, the commission finds there is under 
the law no basis for any guaranty to the carrier. 


FRANKLIN & PittsyLvANIA—Asks Authority to Abandon 
Line-—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate authorizing the abandonment of its 
line from Rocky Mount to Pittsville, Va., 29.9 miles, which, the 
application states, cannot be operated except at a heavy loss. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Asks Authority to Abandon Road.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a certificate authorizing the abandonment of its line from Port- 
land to Portland Junction, N. Dak., 3% miles. 


KNOXVILLE, SEVIERVILLE & EaAsteRN.—To Be Sold.—This road 
will be sold at auction at Knoxville, Tenn., on November 10. 
Samuel E. Cleage was appointed receiver on January 27, 1921. 
The road operates between Knoxville and Sevierville, Tenn., 30 
miles. 


NorroLK & WestTERN—New Director—F. S. Royster, of 
Norfolk, Va., has been elected a director to succeed Victor 
Morawetz, of New York, who has resigned. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—Annual Report.—A review of this 
company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of this 
issue, 


Union Paciric.—Asks Permission to Be Director of Three 
Roads—W. Averell Harriman is the first railroad director to 
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apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission in accordance with 
paragraph 12, Section 20-a, of the interstate commerce act for 
authority to hold the position of director or officer of more than 
one railroad. The law provides that after December 31, 1921, 
it shall be unlawful for any person to hold the position of officer 
or director of more than one railroad unless such holding shall 
have been authorized by order of the commission upon due show- 
ing, in form and manner prescribed by the commission, that 
neither public nor private interests will be adversely affected 
thereby. Mr. Harriman asked authority to hold the position of 
director of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Illinois Central and their 
subsidiaries, while being at the same time a director or officer of 
companies of the Union Pacific System. An application dated 
August 10 for authority for directors and officers in common 
among all or any carriers comprising the Union Pacific System 
has been heretofore filed. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


Announcement was made at the White House on October 4, 
following a conference between the President and Director Gen- 
eral Davis, that up to October 1, an aggregate of $856,033,589 in 
claims had been filed by carriers on final settlement with the 
United States Railroad Administration. The total mileage rec- 
ognized as under federal control was 241,000 miles. Claims filed 
represent a total mileage of 189,394 miles, or 78.705 per cent of 
the total mileage under federal control. If the remaining per- | 
centage of mileage files claims on the same basis as those already 
filed, the total claims that will be filed against the Railroad Admin- 
istration will aggregate $1,087,633,476. 

The amount of claims on final settlement adjusted up to Octo- 
ber 1, aggregates $387,017,099. The mileage for which claims 
have been settled is 90,944 miles, or 47.907 per cent of the mileage 
of all roads that have filed claims, and 37.705 per cent of the 
total mileage of all roads under federal control. The amount paid 
in settlement of these claims is $117,715,840, or 30.416 per cent: 
of the amount claimed. 

This indicates that the Railroad Administration has up to this: 
time settled nearly 50 per cent of the claims which have beem 
filed. Substantially all of these settlements have been made since 
the first of January. 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


The Treasury Department has announced the following pay- 
ments on account of loans under Section 10 of the Transportation 
Act: Aransas Harbor Terminal, $50,000; Boston & Maine, 
$3,049,000; Erie, $1,733,750; and also payment on account of 
the six months guaranty to the New York Dock Railway of 
$64,000. The Treasury has now paid a total of $430,000,000 on 
account of the guaranty for the six months’ period following 
the termination of federal control, and $251,000,000 on account 
of loans from the $300,000,000 revolving fund. 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—3 t 1 
20 to holders of record October 8. a ee eee 


Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey.—1 r cent rterl 
October 1 to holders of record TR re Se 8. a ) ee ee 


Northern Railroad (N. H.).—1! er cent t 
1 to holders of record September 13° ” + I a eee 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia.—Preferred, 13 er t - 
able November 30 to holders of record evades fi. rn 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING announces that, beginning with 
November 1, passengers paying fare on trains, when they have 
had suitable opportunity to buy a ticket, will be charged five 
cents more than the regular fare. This action is similar to that 
taken about six months ago by the Pennsylvania. The Reading 
circular says: “Conductors and trainmen, by long practice, can 
lift, examine and cance] a ticket, all in one operation, and a 
trainload of ticket passengers can be quickly covered. But when 
(particularly in the suburban district, where the train speed 
averages about three minutes between stations) the conductor 
is confronted with a cash paying passenger he must stop, ask 
destination, ascertain fare and war tax, punch cash fare receipt, 
collect fare, and usually make change (frequently from large 
bills) and finally tear off and hand receipt to passenger before 


proceeding, all of which represents an unwarranted consumption 
of time. 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


G. H. Parker, formerly controller of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, has been appointed commerce counsel for the 
American Short Line Association. 


C. M. Sheafe, Jr. has been appointed general solicitor of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., succeeding J. C. Sweeney, resigned to 
enter private practice, effective October 1. 


Operating 


M. H. Gold has been appointed trainmaster of the Florida 
division of the Seaboard Air Line with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., effective October 1. 


Walter Dennis, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, with headquarters at South 
Bend, Ind., was announced in the Railway Age of October 1 
(page 650), was born at 
Alliance, Ohio, in 1879. 
He graduated from the 
State University of 
Kansas in 1900, and en- 
tered railroad service in 
the same year as an 
axeman in the mainte- 
nance of way depart- 
ment of the Kansas 
City Southern. During 
1902 he was in the em- 
ploy of Waddell & 
Hedrick, Kansas City, 
Mo., as a bridge drafts- 
man, and in 1903 he was 
employed by the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & 
Orient on location and 
construction work. In 
1904 he was appointed 
chief delineator on 
double track and new 
construction work of the Union Pacific, which position he 
held until 1906, when he became associated with Horace G. 
Burt, consulting engineer on special reports in connection 
with grade reduction and economics. In 1907 he returned to 
the Kansas City Southern as officq engineer. He left this 
road in 1912 to enter the engineering department of the Chi- 
cago, Reck Island & Pacific, where he served successively 
as construction engineer, special engineer and assistant engi- 
neer on special investigations. In 1917 he left the Rock 
Island to become principal assistant engineer of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. During the war he served 
as major in the construction division of the American army. 
He returned to the service of the Wabash in November, 1918, 
and was appointed division engineer of that road with head- 
quarters at Moberly, Mo., which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment. 





W. Dennis 


B. W. Wilson has been appointed general agent in the 
passenger department of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding C. I. Twy- 
man, who has been transferred, effective October 1. 


A. B. Raine, assistant general manager of the Tennessee, 
Alabama & Georgia, has been granted leave of absence on 
account of illness, and H. F. Bohr, traffic manager, has been 
appointed assistant general manager in the interim, effective 
September 1. 


Traffic 


W. T. Lyman has been appointed general agent of the 
Wabash with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
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P. M. Browning has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line with headqifarters at Cordele, Ga. 


E. F. Austin, formerly division freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed a member of the auxiliary com- 
mittee of the Central Freight Association, succeeding W. C. 
Laughlin, deceased. 


J. F. Dyas, traveling passenger agent of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
promoted to general agent in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. C. A. Brawner, 
traveling passenger agent with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been promoted to general agent in the passenger 
traffic department, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. R. J. 
Ross, traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Niagara 
Falls, New York, has been promoted to general agent in 
the freight traffic department, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb. A. C. Huggins has been appointed general agent in 
the freight traffic department with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., and M. A. Greeding has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in the freight traffic department with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex. These changes are effective October 1. 


Purchasing and Stores 


A. Singleton has been appointed purchasing agent and gen- 
eral storekeeper of the Hocking Valley with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeding J. R. Mueller, purchasing agent, 
and Leon Stiers, general storekeeper, assigned to other duties. 


Obituary 
Lewis E. Foster, claim accountant of the American Rail- 
way Express, with headquarters at Chicago, died in Chicago 
on September 16. 


J. D. Hawks, formerly president and general manager of 
the Detroit & Mackinac, died on September 20 at Gloucester, 


Mass. Mr. Hawks was born at Buffalo, N. Y., on October 
13, 1847. He was grad- 
uated from Buffalo 


High School and the 
University of Michigan 
and entered railway 
service in 1870 as an 
assistant engineer on 
the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. In 
1875 he went to the 
Erie division of the 
same road as assistant 
engineer and in 1878 
to the Lake Shore di- 
vision. In 1881 he be- 
came superintendent of 
construction of the 
New York, West Shore 
& Buffalo (now a part 
of the New York Cen- 
tral) and, in 1883, en- 
gineer of maintenance 
of way. In 1884 he was 
appointed chief engineer of the Michigan Central and left 
that position in 1892 to become general manager of the 
Detroit Citizens’ Street Railway. The following year he 
was appointed manager of the Detroit Bay City & Alpena 
(now the Detroit & Mackinac). In 1895 he was elected 
vice-president and general manager of the Detroit & Mack- 
inac and assumed the presidency of the same road in 1896. 
He served continuously in that position until his retirement 
in May, 1920. 


J. D. Brennan, superintendent of the Sacramento division 
of the Southern Pacific, died at his home in Sacramento, 
Cal., on September 20, after a long illness. Mr. Brennan 
was born in 1864 and entered railroad service in 1881. He 
served in various positions on different roads until 1909 
when he entered the employ of the Southern Pacific, where 
he was successively superintendent of the Stockton, West- 
ern and Sacramento divisions of that road. 





J. D. Hawks 











